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PREFACE 

This book is intended to provide an introduction to the 
existing volumes of the English Extracts and Exercises scries 
which shall be suitable for pupils of from eleven to twelve 
years of age. The general plan is the now familiar one of 
basing all the English work for the week upon an extract 
which is read aloud to the class. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this extract is not intended to form the whole 
of the pupil’s reading. He will read for himself not only 
the complete texts prescribed as classwork, but will be 
encouraged to browse here and there as generously as 
the limits of the class library and his private resources will 
allow. It is certain, however, that his reading will be en¬ 
riched and largely directed by the intensive work upon 
selected passages done according to the plan advocated 
here. He will know what should be expected of a writer, 
and will begin, all unconsciously, to acquire a working 
knowledge of the canons of criticism. 

There is no need, then, to apologize for the method of 
basing the work upon selected passages. Its efficacy has 
now been proved in so many dilTercnt directions that it 
may be held to be established. 

T’he extracts have been drawn for the most part from 
the literature of movement. It is natural that boys and 
girls, particularly at this stage, should feel the zest of a 
thrilling narrative. This taste should be encouraged, for it 
is the foundation of much that is great in our literature. 
The quieter phases will be more fully appreciated later on, 
but one or two selections have been introduced here as a 
foretaste. 

The exercises have been specially framed in consideration 
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of the difficulties that confront the teacher at this stage. 
The inequalities of attainment among his pupils are apt to 
be baffling. He knows not where to start, nor how to pro¬ 
ceed. If he goes slowly, the brighter pupils are bored ; if 
he moves quickly, the duller ones are discouraged. It is 
hoped that some solution of a real difficulty will be found 
in the plan adopted here. Nothing has been taken for 
granted. The exercises give abundant practice in all the 
essentials of English. They have been framed so that some¬ 
thing in each week’s work will be found that will extend the 
powers of the cleverest pupils while, at the same time, there 
will be exercises that the most backward may tackle. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude my indebtedness 
to those who have accorded me permission to use copy¬ 
right material: to Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
for “ Gustavus Vasa,” from Andrew Lang’s Red True 
Story Book ; to Messrs George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
for William Johnson-Cory’s ” A Ballad for a Boy ” ; to 
Mr Rudyard Kipling and Messrs Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
for “ The Ballad of East and West,” from Barrack-Room 
Ballads ; and to Mr Lloyd Osbourne for In the Apple 
Barrel,” from R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

F. H. P. 
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INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH 
EXTRACTS EXERCISES 

I 

A MAD TEA-PARTY 

'I’nERE was a tabic set out under a tree in front of the house, 
and the March Hare and tlic Hatter were having tea at it: 
a Dormouse was sitting between them, fast asleep, and the 
other two were using it as a cushion, resting their elbows 
on it, and talking over its head. “ Very uncomfortable for 
the Dormouse,” thought Alice ; “ only, as it’s asleep, I 
suppose it doesn’t mind.” 

The table was a large one, but the three were all crowded 
together at one corner of it: ” No room ! No room ! ” 
they cried out, when they saw Alice coming. ‘‘ There's 
plenty of room ! ” said Alice, indignantly, and she sat down 
in a large armchair at one end of the table. 

Have some wine,” the March Hare said in an en¬ 
couraging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was nothing 
on it but tea. ” I don’t sec any wine,” she remarked. 

” There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

” Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said Alice, 
angrily. 

” It wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without being 
invited,” said the March Hare. 

“ I didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice ; “ it’s laid 
for a great many more than three.” 

” Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. Me had 
been looking at Alice for some time with great curiosity, 
and this was his first speech. 
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“ You should learn not to make personal remarks,” Alice 
said with some severity ; ” it’s very rude.” 

riie Hatter opened his eyes very wide on hearing this ; 
but all he said was, ” Why is a raven like a writing-desk ? ” 

” Come, we shall have some fun now ! ” thought Alice. 
” I’m glad you’ve begun asking riddles—I believe I can 
guess that,” she added aloud. 

” Do you mean that you think you can find out the 
answer to it ? ” said the March Hare. 

“ Exactly so,” said Alice. 

” Then you should say what you mean,” the March Hare 
went on. 

‘‘ I do,” Alice hastily replied ; ” at least—at least, I 
mean what I say—that’s the same thing, you know.” 

” Not the same thing a bit ! ” said the Hatter. ” Why, 
you might just as well say that * I see what I eat ’ is the 
same thing as ‘ I cat what I see * ! ” 

” You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, 
” that ‘ I like what I get ’ is the same thing as ‘ I get what 
I like ’ I ” 

” You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, who 
seemed to be talking in his sleep, ” that ‘ I breathe when I 
sleep ’ is the same thing as ‘ I sleep when I breathe ’ I ” 

” It is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter, and 
here the conversation dropped, and the party sat silent for 
a minute, while Alice thought over all she could remember 
about ravens and writing-desks, which wasn’t much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. ” What 
day of the month is it ? ” he said, turning to Alice : he had 
taken his watch out of his pocket, and was looking at it 
ufteasily, shaking it every now and then, and holding it to 
his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and said, “ The fourth.” 

” Two days wrong ! ” sighed the Hatter. ” I told you 
butter wouldn’t suit the works ! ” he added, looking angrily 
at the March Hare. 

” It was the best butter,” the March Hare meekly replied. 
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'* Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” ihc 
Hatter grumbled : ” you shouldn’t have put it in with the 
bread-knife.” 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it gloomily ; 
then he dipped it into his cup of tea, and looked at it again : 
but he could think of nothing better to say than his first 
remark, ” It was the best butter, you know.” 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some 
curiosity. What a funny watch ! ” she remarked. ” It 
tells the day of the month, and doesn’t tell what o’clock 
it is ! ” 


” Why should it ? ” muttered the Hatter. Does your 
watch tell you what year it is ? ” 

” Of course not,” Alice replied very readily : ” but that's 
because it stays the same year for such a long time together.” 

” U’hich is just the case with mine” said the Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s remark 
seemed to her to have no sort of meaning in it, and yet 
it was certainly English. “ I don’t quite understand you,” 
she said, as politely as she could. 

** The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, and 
he poured a little hot tea on to its nose. 


The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, and said, 
without opening its eyes, ” Of course, of course ; just what 
I was going to remark myself.” 

“ Have you guessed the riddle yet ? ” the Hatter said, 
tuening to Alice again. 

" No, I give it up,” Alice replied ; “ what’s the answer ? ” 

“ I haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 

“ Nor I,” said the March Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. “ I think you might do something 
better with the time,” she said, ” than wasting it in asking 
riddles that have no answers.” 

” If you knew Time ^ well as I do,” said the Hatter, 
” you wouldn’t talk about wasting it. It’s him.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“ Of course you don’t I ” the Hatter said, tossing his 
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head contemptuously, “ I dare say you never even spoke 
to Time ! 

“ Perliaps not,” Alice cautiously replied ; but I know 
I have to beat time when I learn music." 

“ Ah ! that accounts for it,” said the Hatter. ” He won’t 
stand beating. Now, if you only kept on good terms with 
him, he’d do almost anything you liked with the clock. For 
instance, suppose it were nine o’clock in the morning, just 
time to begin lessons ; you’d only have to whisper a hint 
to Time, and round goes the clock in a twinkling 1 Half¬ 
past one, time for dinner ! 

(" I only wish it was,” the March Hare said to itself in a 
whisper.) 

” That would be grand, certainly,” said Alice, thought¬ 
fully : ” but then—I shouldn’t be hungry for it, you know.” 

” Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter: ” but you could 
keep it to half-past one as long as you liked.” 

” Is that the w'ay_>’OM manage ? ” Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. ” Not I,” he 
replied. ‘‘ We quarrelled last March—just before he went 
mad, you know ” (pointing with his teaspoon at the March 
Hare)—“it was at the great concert given by the Queen 
of Hearts, and I had to sing, 

" Twinkle, twinkle, little bat I 
How 1 wonder what you’re at I 

You know the song perhaps ? ” 

“ I’ve heard something like it,” said Alice. 

“ It goes on, you know,” the Hatter continued, “ in this 
way : 

“ Up above the world you fly. 

Like a tea-tray in the sky. 

Twinkle, ttvinkle-’* 

Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began singing in its 

sleep, “ Tw’inkle, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle-” and went 

on so long that they had to pinch it to make it stop. 

“ Well, Td hardly finished the first verse,” said the 
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Hatter, “ when the Queen bawled out, * He’s murdering 
the time ! Off with his head ! ’ ” 

“ How dreadfully savage ! ” exclaimed Alice. 

“ And ever since that,” the Hatter went on in a mourn¬ 
ful tone, “ he won’t do a thing I ask ! It’s always six o’clock 
now.” 

A bright idea came into Alice’s head. ” Is that the 
reason so many tea-things are put out here ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said the Hatter with a sigh : ” it’s 
always tea-time, and we’ve no time to wash the things 
between whiles.” 

” Then you keep moving round, I suppose } ” said Alice. 

” Exactly so,” s.iid the Hatter : ” as the things get 
used up.” 

” But when you come to the beginning again ? ” Alice 
ventured to ask. 

” Suppose we change the subject,” the March Hare 
interrupted, yaw'ning. ” I’m getting tired of this. I vote 
the young lady tells us a story.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t know one,” said Alice, rather 
alarmed at the proposal. 

” Then the Dormouse shall 1 ” they both cried. ” Wake 
up, Dormouse I ” And they pinched it on both sides at 
once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. ” I wasn’t 
asleep,” he said in a hoarse, feeble voice : ‘‘ I heard every 
word you fellows were saying.” 

” Tell us a story ! ” said the March Hare, 

“Yes, please do 1 ” pleaded Alice. 

” And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, ** or you’ll 
be asleep again before it’s done.” 

” Once upon a time there were three little sisters,” the 
Dormouse began in a great hurry ; ” and the^^ names were 
Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie ; and they lived at the bottom of a 
well-” 

“ What did they live on ? ” said Alice, who always took 
a great interest in questions of eating and drinking. 
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“ They lived on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after think¬ 
ing a minute or two. 

” They couldn’t have done that, you know,” Alice gently 
remarked : ” they’d have been ill.” 

” So they were,” said the Dormouse ; “ very ill.” 

Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an extra¬ 
ordinary way of living would be like, but it puzzled her 
too much, so she went on ; ” But why did they live at the 
bottom of a well ? 

” Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice, 
very earnestly. 

‘‘ I’ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended 
tone, ” so I can’t take more.” 

“ You mean, you can’t take /ew,” said the Hatter ; “ it’s 
very easy to take more than nothing.” 

” Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice. 

” Who’s making personal remarks now ? ” the Hatter 
asked triumphantly. 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this : so she 
helped herself to some tea and bread-and-butter, and then 
turned to the Dormouse, and repeated her question. ” Why 
did they live at the bottom of a well ? ” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to think 
about it, and then said, ” It was a treacle-well.” 

“ There’s no such thing 1 ” Alice was beginning very 
angrily, but the Hatter and the March Hare went ” Sh ! 
sh I ” and the Dormouse sulkily remarked, ” If you can’t 
be civil, you’d better finish the story for yourself.” 

” No, please go on ! ” Alice said very humbly : “ I won’t 
interrupt you again. I dare say there may be owe.” 

” One, indeed ! ” said the Dormouse, indignantly. How¬ 
ever, he consented to go on. “ And so these three little 
sisters—they were learning to draw, you know-” 

” What did they draw ? ” said Alice, quite forgetting her 
promise. 

” Treacle,” said the Dormouse, without considering at 
all this time. 
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“ I want a clean cup,’' interrupted the Halter; “ let’s all 
move one place on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse followed 
him ; tlie iMarch Hare moved into the Dormouse’s place, 
and Alice rather unwillingly took the place of the March 
Hare. 1 he Hatter was the only one who got any advantage 
from the change ; and Alice was a good deal worse off than 

before, as the Alarch Hare had just upset the milk-jug into 
his plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, so she 
began very cautiously ; “ But I don’t understand. Where 
did they draw the treacle from ? ” 

“You can draw water out of a water-well,” said the 
Hatter ; ” so I should think you could draw treacle out 
of a treacle-well—eh, stupid ? ” 

“ But they were in the well,” Alice said to tlic Dormouse, 
not choosing to notice this last remark. 

“ Of course they were,” said the Dormouse,—” well in.” 

I'his answer so confused poor Alice, that she let the 
Dormouse go on for some time without interrupting it. 

“ They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse went on, 
yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was getting very sleepy ; 
‘and they drew all manner of things — everything that 
begins with an M-” 

“ Why with an M ? ” said Alice. 

“ Why not ? ” said the March Hare, 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, and was 
going off into a doze, but on being pinched by the Hatter 
it woke up again with a little shriek, and went on : —tiiat 

begins with an M, such as mousetraps, and the moon, and 
memory, and muchness—you say things are ‘ much of a 
muchness ’—did you ever sec such a thing as a drawing of 
a muchness ? ” 

“ Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much con¬ 
fused, ” I don’t think-” 

“ Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 
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This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could bear; 
she got up in great disgust, and walked off : the Dormouse 
fell asleep instantly, and neither of the others took the least 
notice of her going, though she looked back once or twice, half 
hoping that tl\cy would call after her; the last time she saw 
them, they were trj'ing to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 

Lewis Carroll, Alice m Wonderland 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Pick out the nouns from the following sentences : 

(i) I'here was a table set out under a tree in front of the house. 

(ii) The Hatter had taken his watch out of his pocket. 

(iii) I vote the young lady tells us a story. 

(iv) 'I'hrcc little sisters lived in a well. 

(v) Alice helped herself to some tea and bread-and-butter. 

(vi) They were trjdng to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 

(fl) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Every complete sentence consists of t\vo parts. There is the 
subject, about which the sentence speaks, and the predicate, which 
is what is said about the subject. Show which is the subject and 
which is the predicate in each of the following sentences: 

(i) The March Hare and the Hatter were having tea. 

(ii) They were using the Dormouse as a cushion. 

(iii) Alice sat down in a large armchair. 

(iv) The March Hare dipped the watch in his cup of tea. 

(v) " What a funny watch I " Alice remarked. 

(vi) The Hatter poured a little hot tea on the nose of the Dormouse. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Make three columns in your book and at the top write the 
words ‘ dream,’ ‘ dead,’ and ‘ steak,’ thus : 


dream 

dead 

steak 
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You will notice that the letters ‘ ea ’ have a different sound in 
each case. Arrange each of the following words under the one 
\vhich has the same sound : tea, head, great, mean, eat, breathe 
break, uneasily, bread, readily, wearily, beat, dreadfully, reason* 
please, treacle, clean. ' 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

At the concert given by the Queen of Hearts the Hatter sang 

Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 

thus showing that he was as mad as the March Hare. The word 
twir.iJc does not apply to a hat. 

Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with words that 
arc suitable: 

(i) Twinkle, twinkle, little- 

(ii) Up above the world so high, 

Like a-in the sky. 

(iii) He trembled as he heard the roar of the_ 

(iv) The-tv.ittercd and the-neighed. 

(v) 'I'hc-lowed and the-bleated 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Let Alice tell the story of her adventures at the tea-party 
Or Describe a dream in «hich you found yourself in a tmacle 
Well, and say what happened to you aftciward. 

* »‘alf a dozen words each of which, like 

crum(b)s has a letter which is not sounded. Indicate the silent 
letters in the way shown here. 

(iii) In the extract there are many words like ' didn’t ’ where 
the apostrophe stands for a letter that has been omitted. Find as 
many of these as you can and write each word in full, thus : 

didn’t = did not 

T*"® Hatter asked Alice a riddle which had no answer. 

Write down .'iny riddle which you can remember, but give also 
Inc answer. ^ 

(v) Make a list of words like 'muchness’ which end in -/i«r 

^em ** drawing of any one of 
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II 

KING CANUTE 

King Canute was weary-hearted ; he had reigned for years 
a score, 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and 
robbing more; 

And l^c thought upon his actions, walking by the wild 
seashore. 

’Twixt the Chancellor and the Bishop walked the King 
with steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silversticks and 
goldsticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages,—all the officers of 
state. 

Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to 
pause. 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers 
dropped their jaws: 

If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud 
hee-haws. 

But that day a something vexed him, that was clear to old 
and young: 

Thrice his Grace had yawned at table, when his favourite 
gleemen sung. 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade 
her hold her tongue. 

“ Something ails my gracious master,*’ cried the Keeper 
of the Seal. 
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king CANUTE 

Sure, niy lord, is it the lampreys served at dinner, or 
the veal ? 

Psha ! ” exclaimed the angry monarch. ** Keener tis 
not that 1 IceJ, * ’ 


Tis the heoH, and not the dinner, fool, that doth my 
rest impair: ^ 

Can a king be great as I am, prithee, and vet know no care r 

^.i JIl, 'veary.”—Some one cried, 

I he King s armchair ! 


Then toward the lackeys turning, quick my Lord the 
Keeper nodded, 

Straight tlie King’s great chair was brought him, by two 
footmen able-bodied ; ^ 

Languidly he sank into it : it was comfortably wadded. 


“Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, ‘over 
Storm and brine, 

I have fought and I have conquered! Where was glory 
like to mine ? ^ ^ ^ 

courtiers echoed; Wiiere is glory like to 


What avail me all my kingdoms ? Weary now I am and 

Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me dead and 
cold; 

Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent 
mould I 


' *^*and*bi°es'^’ "'‘’“•’ing serpent I at my bosom tears 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed at 
nights. 
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INTRODUCTORY EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 

" Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious fires; 
Mothers weeping, virgins screaming vainly for their 
slaughtered sires.”— 

■' Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, '* every one 
admires. 

” But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious 
lord, to search. 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our Holy Mother 
Church ; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 

“ Look ! the land is crowned with churches, which your 
Grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and heaven are 

daily praised : , 

YoUy my lord, to think of dying ? on my conscience I m 

amazed 1 ” 

“Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, “that my end is 
drawing near.” 

“ Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to 
squeeze a tear). 

“ Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this 
fifty year.” 

“ Live these fifty years 1 ” the Bishop roared, with actions 
made to suit. 

“ Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of 
King Canute ? 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty 
will do’t. 

“ With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor can 
compete, 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon 

their feet; ^ 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness think 

it meet. 
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KING CANUTE 


^ Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun upon the hill, 

And, the while he slew the focmen, bade the silver moon 
stand still ? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred 
will.’* 

“ Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop ? ” 
Canute cried ; 

“ Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly 
ride ? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 

“ Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the 
sign ? ” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, “ Land and sea, my lord, | 
are thine.” i 

Canute turned toward the ocean—” Back,” he said, ” thou ■ 
foaming brine. ' 

” From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to ] 
retreat; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s 
scat: 

Ocean, be thou still I I bid thee come not nearer to my feet I ” 

But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding on the 
shore ; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and courtiers 
bore. 

And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human 
clay, 

But alone to praise and worship Him whom earth and seas 
obey : 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that 
day. 

King Canute is dead and gone ; Parasites exist alway. 

W. M. Thackeray 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

When we use ‘ was ’ we are referring to one of anylliing : when 
we use ' were ’ we are referring to more than one. We say that 
‘ was ’ is singular, and that ‘ were ’ is plural. Insert the correct 
word in each of the following sentences : 

(i) King Canute ( ) wcai^’-hcartcd. 

(ii) 'I'hc Chancellor and the Bishop ( ) walking with the King. 

(iii) I'he Keeper of the Seal ( ) afraid that something ailed his 

master. 

(iv) The King ( ) glad to sink into his armchair. 

(v) 'J'hc courtiers ( ) all loud in the King’s praises. 

(vi) Neither the Bishop nor the Chancellor ( ) able to aay a 

word in answer. 


(Z?) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Rewrite the following passage, inserting full-stops and capital 
letters wherever they are needed to mark the separate sentences ; 

King Canvite had reigned for twenty years he was filled with remorse 
as he thought of the past he could not forget all the dreadful sights 
he had seen he knew that he was a man like other men and one day 
must die the ocean did not acknowledge his authority and all his 
commands could not check it for a moment the courtiers were sternly 
ordered to worship God and not man. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice that these pairs of words are sounded alike, but differ 
both in spelling and in meaning : bad, bade ; strait, straight ; 
great, grate ; heal, heel. Fit each word into its proper place in 
the following sentences: 

(i) King Canute his followers to kneel to God alone. 

(ii) He thought sadly of all the ( ) deeds he had done. 

(iii) The King’s great chair was brought ( ) to him. 

(iv) A( ) is a narrow strip of water. 

(v) Even a ( ) king like Canute had no power over the waves. 

(vi) They heard the pebbles ( ) upon the shore as the waves 

advanced. 

(vii) The King was able to ( ) better than any doctor. 

(viii) He turned on his ( ) and ordered the ocean to go back. 
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KING CANUTE 


(Z)) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

From the following list of words choose those wh eh you thinV 
might be suitably used to describe King Canute’s courtiers, and 
from the same list find others which might be applied to the King 
himself: honest, flattering, fawning, true, deceitful, cunning, up¬ 
right, remorseful, outspoken, false, frank, dissembling, shutfling, 
hypocritical, open, real, straightforward, insincere, candid. 

lE) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Do you think that King Canute ever imagined that he could 

govern the waves ? If not, why did he not content himself with 
saying so instead of going to all the trouble he did ? * 

(ii) Look up the word ‘ parasite ’ in your dictionary and explain 
why Thackeray used it of Canute’s followers. 

(iii) Find out all you can about King Canute, and write a short 
account of him. 

(iv) Give an imaginary conversation between the Bishop and 
the Lord Keeper after King Canute had rebuked them. 

(v) Make a list of all the words in this poem which you do not 
remember ever having seen before. Look up the meaning of c.'tch 
in your dictionary. 
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GUSTAVUS VASA 

More than four hundred years ago, on May 12 , 1496, 
Gustavus Vasa was born in an old hpuse in Sweden. His 
father was a noble of a well-known Swedish family, and his 
'mother could claim as her sister one of the bravest and 
most unfortunate women of her time. Now, it was the 
custom in those days that both boys and girls should be 
sent when very young to the house of some great lord to 
be taught their duties as pages or ladies-in-waiting, and 
to be trained in all sorts of accomplishments. So when 
Gustavus Vasa had reached the age of six or seven, he was 
taken away from all his brothers and sisters and placed in 
the household of his uncle by marriage, whose name was 
Sten Sture. At that time Sweden had had no king of her 
own for a hundred years, when the kingdom had become 
united with Norway and Denmark in the reign of Queen 
Margaret by a treaty that is known in history as the Union 
of Calmar (1397). As long as Queen Margaret lived the 
three kingdoms were well governed and happy ; but her 
successors were by no means as wise as she, and at the 
period we are writing of the Danish stewards of King 
Hans and his son, Christian II, oppressed and ill-treated 
the Swedes in every possible way, and Sten Sture, regent 
though he was, had no power to protect them. From time 
to time the Danish kings came over to Sweden to look 
after their own interests, and on one of these visits King 
Hans saw little Gustavus Vasa at the house of Sten Sture 
in Stockholm. He is said to have taken notice of the boy, 
and to have exclaimed grimly that Gustavus would be a 
great man if he lived ; and the Regent, thinking that the 
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GUSTAVUS VASA 

less attention the King paid to Ids unwilling subjects tlic 
safer their heads would be, at once sent tlie boy back to 
his father. 

For some years Gustavus lived at home and had a merry 
time, learning to shoot by hitting a mark with his arrows 
before he was allowed any breakfast, and roaming all over 
the woods in his little coat of scarlet cloth. At tidrteen he 
was sent for a time to school at Upsala, where he learned 
music as well as other things, and even taught himself to 
make musical instruments. One day, however, the Danish 
schoolmaster spoke scornfully of the Swedes, and Gustavus, 
dashing the sword which he carried through the book before 
him, vowed vengeance on all Danes, and walked out of the 
school for good. 

As far as we know, Gustavus probably remained with 
his father for the next few years, and we next hear of him 
in 1514 at the Court of Sten Sturc the younger. Already 
he had obtained a reputation among his friends both for 
boldness and caution, and though so young had learned 
experience by carefully w'atcliing all that was going on 
around him. His enemies, too, even the wicked Archbishop 
Trollc of Upsala, had begun to fear him without knowing 
exactly why, and he had already made a name for himself 
by his courage at the Swedish victory of Brankyrka, when 
the standard was borne by Gustavus through the thickest 
of the fight. This battle dashed to the ground the King’s 
hopes of getting Sten Sturc, the Regent, into his power by 
fair means, so he tried treachery to persuade the Swede to 
enter his ship. But the men of Stockholm saw through his 
wiles and declined this proposal, and the King was driven 
to offer the Swedes a meeting in a church, on condition that 
Gustavus Vasa and five other distinguished nobles should 
be sent first on board as hostages. This was agreed to ; but 
no sooner had the young men put off in their boat than 
a large Danish vessel cut oft their retreat, and they were 
at once carried off to Denmark as prisoners. 

For one moment it seemed likely that Gustavus would 
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INTRODUCTORY EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 

oe Hanged, and Sweden remain in slavery for many years 
longer, and indeed, if his life was spared, it was only because 
Christian thought it might be to his own advantage. Still, 
spared it was,* and the young man was delivered to the care 
of a distant relation in Jutland, who was to forfeit 400/. in 
case of his escape. Here things were made as pleasant to 
him as possible, and he was allowed to hunt and shoot, 
though always attended by keepers. 

One day, after he had behaved with such prudence that 
his keepers had almost given up watching liim, he managed, 
while strolling in the great park, to give them the slip, and 
to hide himself where there was no chance of anyone find¬ 
ing him. He contrived somehow to get hold of a pilgrim’s 
dress; then that of a cattle-driver, and in this disguise he 
made his way to the free city of Liibeck, and threw him¬ 
self on the mercy of the burgomaster or mayor. By this 
time his enemies were on his track, and his noble gaoler, 
Sir Eric Bauer, claimed him as an escaped prisoner. But 
the people of Liibeck, who at that moment had a trade 
quarrel with Denmark, declared that the fugitive was not 
a prisoner who had broken his parole, but a hostage who 
had been carried off by treachery, and refused to give him 
up, though perhaps their own interest had more to do with 
their steadfastness than right and justice. As it was, 
Gustavus was held fast in Liibeck for eight months before 
they would let him go, and it was not until May 1520 that 
he crossed the Baltic in a little fishing-smack, and sailed 
for Stockholm, then besieged by Danish ships and defended 
by the widow of the Regent. But finding the town closely 
invested, he made for Calmar, and after a short stay in the 
castle he found his way into the heart of the country, learn¬ 
ing sadly at every step how the worst enemies of Sweden 
were the Swedes themselves, who betrayed each other to 
their Danish foes for jealousy and gold. Like Prince Charlie, 
however, he was soon to find faithful hearts among his 
countrymen, and for every traitor tliere were at least a 
hundred who were true. While hiding on his father’s 
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GUSTAVUS VASA 

property, lie sent some of his ten,mts to Slockliolin, to find 
out the state of affairs there. The news they brought was 
terrible. A fearful massacre, known in history as tlie Blood 
Bath, had taken place by order of the King. Citizens, 
bishops, nobles, and even servants had been executed in 
the public market, and the King’s thirst for blood was not 
satisfied until some hundreds of Swedes had laid down tlieir 
lives. Among those who fell on the first day was the father 
of Gustavus Vasa, who is said to have indignantly rejected 
the pardon offered him by the King for his fidelity to his 
country, “ No,” he exclaimed ; “ let me die with all these 
honest men.” So he died, and his son-in-law after him, and 
his wife, her mother, sister, and three daughters were thrown 
into prison, where some of them were starved to death. To 
crown all, a price was set on the head of Gustavus. 

On hearing this last news Gustavus resolved to take 
refuge in the province of Dalecarlia, and to trust to the 
loyalty of the peasants. By this time it was the end of 
Novernber (1520), and the snow lay thick upon the ground ; 
but this was rather in his favour, as his enemies would be 
less likely to pursue him. So he cut his hair short and put 
on the dress of a peasant, which in those days consisted of 
a short, thick jacket, breeches with huge buttons, and a 
low soft hat. Ihcn he bought an axe and plunged into the 
foiest. Here he soon made a friend for life in a very tall, 
strong woodcutter, known to his neighbours by the name 
of the Bear-slayer.” This woodcutter was employed by 
a rich man, Petersen by name, who had a large property 
near by, and had been at school with Gustavus Vasa at 
Upsaia. But hearing that Danish spies were lurking around, 
Gustavus would not confide even in him, but patiently did 
what W'ork was given him like a common servant. An 
accident betrayed him. A maid-servant happened one day 
to see the golden collar that Gustavus wore next his skin, 
and told her master. Petersen then recognized his old 
schoolfellow ; but knowing that he would lose his own 
head if he gave him shelter, he advised the young noble to 
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leave his hiding-place, and take shelter with another old 
friend, Arendt, who had once served under him. Here he 
was received with open arms ; but this hospitality only 
concealed treachery, for his old comrade had formed a close 
friendship with the Danish stewards who ruled the land, 
and only wanted an opportunity to deliver Gustavus up to 
them. However, he was careful not to let his guest see 
anything of his plan, and even pretended to share his 
schemes for ridding the country of the enemy. So he hid 
Gustavus in an attic, where he assured him he would be 
perfectly safe, and left him, saying he would go round to 
all the neighbouring estates to enlist soldiers for their cause. 
But of course he was only going to give information about 
Gustavus, and to gain the reward. 

Now, it was only an accident that prevented his treachery 
being successful. The Erst man he applied to, though a 
friend to the Danes, scorned to take a mean advantage of 
anyone, and told the traitor to go elsewhere. 

Furiously angry, but greedy and determined as ever, the 
traitor set forth for the house of the Danish steward who 
lived nearest, well knowing that from him he would receive 
nothing but gratitude. 

But the traitor’s wife happened to be standing at her 
own door as her husband drove by, and guessed what had 
occurred and where lie was going. She was an honest 
woman, who despised all that was base and underhand, so 
she stole out to one of her servants whom she could trust, 
and ordered him to make ready a sledge, for he would have 
to go on a journey. Then, in order that no one should 
know of Gustavus’s escape until it was too late to overtake 
him, she let him down out of the window into the sledge, 
which drove off at once, across a frozen lake and past the 
copper*mines of Fahlun, to a little village at the far end, 
where Gustavus left his deliverer, giving him a beautiful 
silver dagger as a parting gift. 

/ Sheltered by one person after another, and escaping 
many dangers on the way, Gustavus found himself at last 
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in the cottage of one of the royal foresters, where he received 
a hospitable welcome from the man and his wife. But un¬ 
known to himself, Danish spies had been for some time on 
his track, and no sooner had Gustavus sat down to warm 
his tired limbs before the fire where the forester’s wife was 
baking bread, than they entered and inquired if Gustavus 
Vasa had been seen to pass that way. Another moment and 
they might have become curious about the stranger sitting 
at the hearth, when the woman hastily turned round, and 
struck him on the shoulder with the huge spoon she held 
in her hand. “ Lazy loon ! ” she cried. “ Have you no 
work to do ? Off with you at once and see to your thresh¬ 
ing.” The Danes only saw before them a common Swedish 
servant bullied by his mistress, and it never entered their 
heads to ask any questions ; so once again Gustavus was 
saved. ^ 

Next day the forester hid him under a load of hay, and 
prepared to drive him through the forest to the houses of 
some friends—foresters like himself—who lived in a distant 
village. But Gustavus was not to reach even this place 
without undergoing a danger different from those he had 
met with before ; for while they were jogging peacefully along 
the road they came across one of the numerous parties of 
Danes who were for ever scouring the country, and on see¬ 
ing the cart a man stepped up, and thrust through the hay 
with his spear. Gustavus, though wounded, managed not 
to cry out, but reached, faint with loss of blood, his next 
resting-place. 

^ After spending several days hidden among the boughs of 
a fir-tree, till the Danes began to think that their informa¬ 
tion must be false and Gustavus be looked for elsewhere, 
the fugitive was guided by one peasant after another through 
the forests till he found himself at the head of a large lake, 
and in the centre of many thickly-peopled villages. Here 
he assembled the dwellers in the country round, and spoke 
to them in the churchyard, telling of the wrongs that 
Sweden had suffered and of her children that had been 
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slain. The peasants were moved by his words, but they 
did not wish to plunge into a war till they were sure of 
being successful, so they told Gustavus that they must find 
out something more before they took arms ; meantime he 
was driven to seek a fresh hiding-place. 

Gustavus was terribly dejected at the downfall of his 
hopes, for he had thought, with the help of the peasants, 
to raise at once the standard of rebellion ; still he saw that 
flight was the only chance just now, and Norway seemed 
his best refuge. However, some fresh acts of tyranny on 
the part of their Danish masters did what Gustavus’s own 
words had failed to do, and suddenly the peasants took 
their resolve and sent for Gustavus to be their leader/ 

The messengers found him at the foot of the Dovre- 
Fjeld Mountains between Norway and Sweden, and he joy¬ 
fully returned with them, rousing the people as he went, till 
at last he had got together a force that far outnumbered the 
army which was sent to meet it. 

Gustavus was not present at the first battle, which was 
fought on the banks of the Dale River, for he was travelling 
about preaching a rising among the Swedes of the distant 
provinces, but he arrived just after, to find that the peasants 
had gained an overwhelming victory. The fruits of this 
first victory were far-reaching. It gave the people confi¬ 
dence, thousands flocked to serve under Gustavus’s banner, 
and within a few months the whole country, excepting 
Stockholm and Calmar, was in his hands. Then the nobles, 
in gratitude to their deliverer, sought to proclaim him king, 
but this he refused as long as a single Swedish castle re¬ 
mained beneath the Danish yoke, so for two more years 
he ruled Sweden under the title of Lord Protector. Then 
it' '523* when Stockholm and Calmar at last surrendered, 
Gustavus Vasa was crowned king.^ 

Mrs Andrew Lang, The Red True Story Book 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply ‘ they ’ or ‘ them ’ where required in the following 
sentences; 

(i) Boys and girls, when ( ) wore very young, were sent away 

from home. 

(ii) Sten Sturc tried to help his people and to protect ( ) from 

oppression. 

(ui) The Swedes were victorious and ( ) demanded that the 

Danish king should meet ( ) in a church. 

(iv) The people of Lubcck said that he was not rightfully a prisoner, 
so { ) refused to give him up. 

(y) I hese are ( ) "ho came to the rescue of Gustat us Vasa. 

(vi) Gustavus became the leader of the .Swedes and freed ( ) 

from oppression. 


(D) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Divide each of the following sentences into subject and 
predicate: 

(i) More than four hundred years ago was born a boy namcc' 

GustaMjs Vasa. 

(ii) Imprisonment was made as pleasant as possible for Gustavus. 

(iii) He could not go to Stockholm. 

(iv) They returned with terrible news. 

(v) One day, by accident, a maid-servant happened to see hit 
golden collar. 

(vi) Arcndt hid Gustavus in an attic. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

/ Insert capital letters wherever they arc needed in the following 
sentences. Ask yourself why you put a capita! in each case : 

(i) Gustavus vasa was a son of one of the Swedish nobles 

(ii) On one of these visits he saw little gustavus vasa .at his uncle's 

house at Stockholm. 

(iii) The schoolmaster, who was a danc, made a scornful remark 

about the swedes. 

(iv) Young gustavus carried the Swedish banner through the 

thickest of the fight. 

(v) Nincty.four swedes had been put to death by command ol 

king Christian. 
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(vi) It was late in november, and the snow was thick upon the 
ground. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences, omitting any words that are 
not necessary : 

(i) In an ancient old house in Sweden Gustavus Vasa was born. 

(ii) Little boys and girls, when very young, were sent to the houses 

of great lords. 

(iii) Sten Sture was a sage and wise man. 

(iv) The boy spent his time roaming about all over the w’oods. 

(v) The Swedes revolted against the new king who had just come 

to the throne. 

(vi) Imprisonment was made as pleasant and agreeable as possible for 

Gustavus. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a short story with the title A Narrow Escape.’* 

(ii) Say what you think of the custom " that both boys and girls 
should be sent, when very young, to the house of some great lord 
to be taught their duties as pages or ladies-in>waiting, and to be 
trained in all sorts of accomplishments.” 

(iii) Describe the scene in the schoolroom as if you had been 
in the class at the time. 

(iv) Give a letter supposed to have been written by Gustavus 
to some one in Sweden while he was a prisoner in Denmark. 

(v) Say what you think was the most exciting episode in the life 
of Gustavus Vasa. 
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IV 

THE BELLS 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinklc 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a cr)'stallinc delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells 1 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight I 
From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty Boats 

To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells I 
How it swells 1 
How it dwells 
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On the future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells I 

Hear the loud alarum bells— 

Brazen bells! 

What a tale of terror, now their turbulency tells ! 

In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright ! 

Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire; 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to sit, or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair I 

How they clang, and clash, and roar I 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air 1 
Yet the ear, it fully knows. 

By the t >vangmg , 

And the clangin g, 

How the danger ebbs and flows : 

Yet the ear distinctly tells. 

In the jangling. 

And the wrarngling, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 
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By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

In the clamour and the clanging of the bells I 


' Hear the tolling of the bells— 

Iron bells ! 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone 1 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people—ah, the people— 

'Fhey that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 

And who, tolling, tolling, lolling, 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone— 

They are neither man nor woman— 

They are neither brute nor human— 

They are Ghouls. 

And their king it is who tolls; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Rolls 

A paran from the bells I 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells I 
And he dances, and he yells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the p*can of the bells. 

Of the bells ; 
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Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of the bells : 

Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

E. A. PoE 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Pick out all the nouns in the first stanza of the poem. 

^ (B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences of your own on each of the following words : 
bells, stars, tunc, noise, king, danger. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Make a list of six words in which ‘ ph * is sounded like * f,’ as in 
‘ euphony.’ 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

This poem is filled with words, like ‘ tinkle,’ which tell you 
their meaning by their sound. We sometimes call these imitative 
words. Make a list of a dozen contained in the poem. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Make a rhyme-pattern for the poem by copying out the 
first stanza. At the end of the first line write the letter a, and then 
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put the same letter at the end of each line which rhymes wiih it. 
At the end of the 6rst line which does not rhyme with it put b 
and then put a b after all those lines which rhyme with that, and 
so on. 

(ii) \Vr:tc a short story entitled “ The School-bell’s Story.” 

(iii) A bell attracts attention by constantly repeating the s.ime 
note. Poe gets the same clTect in this poem by using certain words 
over and over again. Make a list of the words which lie repeats 
most often. 

(iv) Put a ring round the letter which is not sounded in the 
following words : knell, wrangling, rhyme, balmy, clamour, 
solemn, endeavour. 

(v) Make a list of six difficult words that occur in the poem, 
and try to find out their meanings for yourself. 
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THI-; CHRISTMAS SHOPS 


The house fronts looked black enough, and the windows 
blacker, contrasting with the smooth white sheet of snow 
upon the roofs, and with the dirtier snow upon the ground ; 
which last deposit had been ploughed up in deep furrows 
by the heavy w'heels of carts and waggons; furrows that 
crossed and re-crossed each other hundreds of times where 
the great streets branched off; and made intricate channels, 
hard to trace in the thick yellow mud and icy water. The 
sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were choked up 
with a dingy mist, half thawed half frozen, whose heavier 
particles descended in a shower of sooty atoms, as if all 
the chimneys in Great Britain had, by one consent, caught 
fire, and were blazing away to their dear hearts* content. 
There was nothing very cheerful in the climate or the 
town, and yet there was an air of cheerfulness abroad that 
the clearest summer air and brightest summer sun might 
have endeavoured to diffuse in vain. 

For the people who were shovelling away on the house¬ 
tops were jovial and full of glee; calling out to one another 
from the parapets, and now and then exchanging a facetious 
snowball—bettcr-natured missile far than many a wordy 
jest—laughing heartily if it went right and not less heartily 
if it went wrong. The poulterers* shops were still half 
open, and the fruiterers’ were radiant in their glory. There 
were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts, shaped 
like the waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, lolling at the 
doors, and tumbling out into the street in their apoplectic 
opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faced, broad-girthed 
Spanish Onions, shining in the fatness of their growth 
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like Spanish Friars, and winking from their sliclves in 
wanton slyness at the girls as they went by, and glanced 
demurely at the hung-up mistletoe. There were pears and 
apples, clustered high in blooming pyramids ; there were 
bunches of grapes, made in the shopkeepers’ benevolence 
to dangle from conspicuous hooks, that people’s mouths 
might water gratis as they passed; there were piles of 
filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their fragrance, 
ancient walks among the woods, and pleasant shufllings 
ankle deep through withered leaves; there were Norfolk 
Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the 
oranges and lemons, and, in the great compactness of their 
juicy persons, urgently entreating and beseeching to be 
carried home in paper bags and eaten after dinner. The 
very gold and silver fish, set forth among these choice 
fruits in a bowl, though members of a dull and stagnant- 
blooded race, appeared to know that there was something 
going on; and, to a fish, went gasping round and round 
their little world in slow and passionless excitement. 

The Grocers’! oh the Grocers ’1 nearly closed, with 
perhaps two shutters down, or one; but through those 
gaps such glimpses 1 It was not alone that the scales de¬ 
scending on the counter made a merry sound, or that the 
twine and roller parted company so briskly, or that the 
canisters were rattled up and down like juggling tricks, 
or even that the blended scents of tea and coffee were so 
grateful to the nose, or even that the raisins were so 
plentiful and rare, the almonds so extremely white, the 
sticks of cinnamon so long and straight, the other spices 
so delicious, the candied fruits so caked and spotted with 
molten sugar as to make the coldest lookers-on feel faint 
and subsequently bilious. Nor was it that the figs were 
moist and pulpy, or that the French plums blushed in 
modest tartness from their highly-decorated boxes, or that 
everything was good to eat and in its Christmas dress ; 
but the customers were all so hurried and so eager in the 
hopeful promise of the day, that they tumbled up against 
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each other at the door, crashing their wicker baskets wildly, 
and left their purchases upon the counter, and came run¬ 
ning hack to fetch them, and committed hundreds of 
the like mistakes, in the best humour possible; while the 
Grocer and his people were so frank and fresh that the 
polished hearts with which they fastened their aprons 
behind might have been their own, worn outside for general 
inspection, and for Christmas daws to peck at if they 
chose, 

Charles Dickens, A Christmas Carol 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Change each of the following sentences into the plural ; 

(i) The sky was gloomy. 

(ii) The roof was covered with snow. 

(iii) The chimney had caught fire. 

(iv) The basket looked like a jolly old gentleman. 

(v) On the shelf were Spanish onions. 

(vi) The leaf was withered. 

(vii) There was a gold fish in the bowl. 

(viii) She had a new dress for Christmas. 

(S) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use each of the following phrases in a complete sentence of 
your ow’n ; deep furrows, blazing away, an air of cheerfulness, 
laughing heartily, tumbling out into the street, full of glee. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the extract there are three words containing ‘ ough.’ Find 
them and add to this list as many others as you can think of 
Note carefully how each word is pronounced. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Substitute another word for each of those in italics without 
altering the meaning : 

(i) The sky was gloomy. 

(ii) There was nothing cheerful in the climate. 
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(iii) The people who were shovelling away on the house-tops were 

full of gU(. 

(iv) There were piles of filberts recalling walks among the woods, 

(v) 'rhe scales descending on the counter made a merry sound. 

(vj) The customers left their purchases upon the counter. 

(F) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a short essay on the subject, “ What I should like to 
do next Christmas." 

(ii) Make a list of all the words in the extract which contain an 
apostrophe. Note that in each case the apostrophe conics ajtcr 
the j. Explain why this is. 

(iii) Describe the most attractive shop-window that is to be 
found in your neighbourhood. 

(iv) Explain the following words as they arc used in the extract : 
intricate, diffuse, jovial, facetious, opulence, gratis. 

(v) Give your own opinion of the statement that Christmas is 
very much more enjoyable than Midsummer. 


$ 
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COLUMBUS 

How in the world did Columbus get over 
Is a pure wonder to me, I protest; 

Cabot, and Raleigh too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampicr, Drake, and the rest. 
Bad enough all the same. 

For them that after came, 

But, in great Heaven’s name, 

How he should ever think 
That on the other brink 

Of this wild waste, terra firma should be, 

Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 

How a man ever should hope to get thither, 
E’en if he knew that there was another side ; 

But to suppose he should come any whither, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried,— 

In spite of the motion 
Across the whole ocean, 

To stick to the notion 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end 

He should find North and South America, 

Was a pure madness, indeed I must say. 


What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange was round. 
None of them ever said, “ Come along, follow me. 
Sail to the West, and the East will be found.” 
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Many a day before 
Ever they’d come ashore, 

Sadder and wiser men 
They’d have turned back again ; 

And that he did not, but did cross the sea, 

Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 

A. H. Ci.oi:(;n 


EXERCISES 

(.-}) THE USE OF WORDS 

From the poem you liave read select six proper r^ouns and six 
common nouns. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Take each of the six common nouns you have found and make 
a sentence of your own containing it. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Rewrite the following passage in poetic form. 'I'hen compare 
what you have done with the original stanza on p. 46 : 

What if wise men had, as f.ir hr^ck as IMolcmy, judged that the 
earth like an orange was round. None of tluni ever said, " Come 
along, follow me, Mil to the West, and the East will he found.” Many 
a day before ever they'd come ashore, sadder and wiser men they'd 
have turned back again ; and that he did nut, but di<l cross the sen, 
ia a pure wonder, 1 must say, to me. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Write down six words which could be used to describe Columbus 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Find two words in the second stanza which we do not use itt 
ordinary' prose. Give their meanings. 

(ii) Find out all you can about the following and write an 
account of one of them : Cabot, Raleigh, Frobisher, Dampier, 
Drake. 
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(iii) What answer would you make to somebody who said that 
he did not believe that the earth was round ? 

(i\) 'I'he poet repeats one word in order to show that it ex¬ 
presses the main idea of the poem. What is this word ? 

(v) Write an account of Columbus’s voyage, bringing out his 
marvellous covirage in the face of tremendous difhcullies. 
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CRUSOE’S RAFT 


1 WAS now landed and safe on shore, and began to look up 
and thank God that my life was saved, in a case wherein 
there was some minutes before scarce any room to hope. I 
walked about on the sliorc, lifting up my hands, and my 
whole being, as I may say, wrapt up in a contemplation of 
my deliverance, making a thousand gestures and motions, 
which I cannot describe, reflecting upon all my comrades 
that were drowned, and that there should not be one soul 
saved but myself; for, as for them, I never sa^v them after¬ 
wards, or any sight of them, except three of their hats, one 
cap, and two shoes that were not fellows. 

I cast my eyes to the stranded vessel, when, the breach 
and froth of tlic sea being so big, I could hardly see it, it 
lay so far off, and considered, “ Lord, how was it possible 
I could get on shore ! ” 

After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable part 
of my condition, I began to look round me, to see what 
kind of place I was in, and what was next to be done ; and 
I soon found my comforts abate, and that, in a word, I had 
a dreadful deliverance; for I was wet, had no clothes to 
shift me, nor anything either to eat or drink, to comfort 
me, neither did 1 sec any prospect before me but that of 
perishing with hunger, or being devoured by wild beasts: 
and that which was particularly afflicting to me was that I 
had no weapon, either to hunt and kill any creature for my 
sustenance, or to defend myself against any other creature 
that might desire to kill me for theirs. In a word, I had 
nothing about me but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and a little 
tobacco in a box. This was all my provision, and this 
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threw me into terrible agonies of mind, that for a while I 
ran about like a madman. Night coming upon me, I began, 
with a heavy heart, to consider what would be my lot if 
there were any ravenous beasts in that country, seeing at 
night they always come abroad for their prey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts, at that time, 
was to get up into a thick, bushy tree, like a fir, but thorny, 
which grew near me, and where I resolved to sit all night, 
and consider the next day what death I should die, for as 
yet I saw no prospect of life. I walked about a furlong 
from the shore, to see if I could find any fresh water to 
drink, which I did, to my great joy; and having drank, 
and put a little tobacco in my mouth to prevent hunger, I 
went to the tree, and getting up into it, endeavoured to 
place myself as that if I should sleep I might not fall. And 
having cut me a short stick, for my defence, I took up my 
lodging; and having been excessively fatigued, I fell fast 
asleep, and slept as comfortably as, I believe, few could have 
done in my condition, and found myself the most refreshed 
with it that 1 think I ever was on such an occasion. 

When I waked it was broad day, the weather clear, and 
the storm abated, so that the sea did not rage and swell as 
before: but that which surprised me most was, that the 
ship was lifted oif in the night from the sand where she lay, 
by the swelling of the tide, and was driven up almost as 
far as the rock where I had been so bruised by the dashing 
me against it. This being within about a mile from the 
shore where I was, and the ship seeming to stand upright, 
still, I wished myself on board, that at least I might save 
some necessary things for my use. 

When I came down from my apartment in the tree, I 
looked about me again, and the first thing 1 found was the 
boat, which lay, as the wind and the sea had tossed her up, 
upon the land, about two miles on my right hand. I walked 
as far as I could upon the shore to have got to her; but 
found a neck or inlet of water between me and the boat 
which was about half a mile broad; so I came back for the 
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present, being more intent upon getting at the ship, where 
I hoped to find something for my present subsistence. 

A little after noon I found the sea very calm, and the 
tide ebbed so far out that I could come within a quarter of 
a mile of the ship. And here I found a fresh renewing of 
my grief; for I saw evidently that, if we had kept on board, 
we had been all safe; that is to say, we had all got safe on 
shore, and I had not been so miserable as to be left entirely 
destitute of all comfort and company, as I now was. This 
forced tears to my eyes again ; but as there was little relief 
in that, I resolved, if possible, to get to the ship; so I 
pulled off my clothes, for the weather was hot to extremity, 
and took the water. But when I came to the ship, my 
difficulty was still greater to know how to get on board ; 
for, as she lay aground, and high out of tlie water, there 
was nothing within my reach to lay hold of. I swam round 
her twice, and the second time I espied a small piece of 
rope hang down by the fore-chains so low, as that with 
great difficulty I got hold of it, and by the help of that rope 
got up into the forecastle of the ship. Here I found that 
the ship was bulged, and had a great deal of water in her 
hold; but that she lay so on the side of a bank of hard 
sand, or rather earth, and her stern lay lifted up upon the 
bank, and her head low, almost to the water. By this means 
all her quarter was free and all that was in that part was 
dry ; for you may be sure my first work was to search, and 
to see what was spoiled and what was free. And, first, I 
found that all the ship’s provisions were dry and untouched 
by the water, and being very well disposed to cat, I went 
to the bread-room, and filled my pockets with biscuit, anti 
ate it as I went about other things, for I had no time to 
lose. I also found some rum in the great cabin, of which I 
took a large dram, and which I had, indeed, need enough 
of to spirit me for what was before me. Now I wanted 
nothing but a boat, to furnish myself with many things 
which I foresaw would be very necessary to me. 

It was in vain to sit still and wish for what was not to be 
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had ; and this extremity roused my application. We had 
several spare yards, and two or three large spars of wood, 
and a spare topmast or two in the ship. I resolved to fall 
to work with tliem, and I slung as many of them overboard 
as I could manage of their weight, tying every one with a 
rope, that they might not drive away. When this was done, 
I went down the ship’s side, and pulling them to me, I 
tied four of them together at both ends as well as I could, 
in the form of a raft, and laying two or three short pieces 
of plank upon them, crossways, I found that I could walk 
upon it very well, but that it was not able to bear any great 
weight, the pieces being too light. So I went to work, and 
with the carpenter’s saw I cut a spare topmast into three 
lengths, and added them to my raft, with a great deal of 
labour and pains; but the hope of furnishing myself with 
necessaries encouraged me to go beyond what I should have 
been able to have done upon another occasion. 

My raft was now strong enough to bear any reasonable 
weiglu. My next care was what to load it with, and how 
to preserve what I laid upon it from the surf of the sea; 
but I was not long considering this. I first laid all the 
planks or boards upon it that I could get; and having 
considered well wliat I most wanted, I first got three of 
the seamen’s chests, which I had broken open and emptied, 
and lowered them down upon my raft. The first of these 
I filled with provisions, viz., bread, rice, three Dutch 
cheeses, five pieces of dried goat’s flesh which we lived 
much upon, and a little remainder of European corn, which 
had been laid by for some fowls which we brought to sea 
with us, but the fowls were killed. There had been some 
barley and wheat together; but, to my great disappoint- 
nicnt, I found afterwards that the rats had eaten or spoiled 
it all. As for liquors, I found several cases of bottles belong¬ 
ing to our skipper. These I stowed by themselves, there 
being no need to put them into the chest, nor no room for 
them. While I was doing this, I found the tide began to 
flow, though very calm, and I had the mortification to see 
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my coat, shirt, and waistcoat, wliich I Itad left on shore 
upon the sand, swim away; as for my breeches, uliich 
were only linen and open-kneed. I swam on board in them 
and my stockings. However, this put me upon rummaging 
for clothes, of which I found enough, but took no more 
than I wanted for present use, for I had other things wiiich 
my eye was more upon, as first tools to work \vith on 
shore; and it was after long searching that I found out the 
carpenter s chest, winch was indeed a very useful prize to 
me, and much more valuable than a ship-loading of gold 
would have been at that time. I got it down to my raft, 
even whole as it was, without losing time to look into it,' 
for I knew in general what it contained. 

My next care was for some ammunition, and arms. 
1 here were two very good fowling-pieces in the great cabin, 
and two pistols ; these I secured first, with some powder- 
horns, and a small bag of shot, and two old rusty sworils. 
I knew there were three barrels of powder in the ship, but 
knew not where our gunner had stowed them, but with 
much search I found them, two of them dry and good. 
Those two I got to my raft, with the arms, and now I 
thought myself pretty well freighted, and began to think 
how I should get to shore with them, having neither sail, 
oar, or rudder, and the least capful of wind would have 
overset all my navigation, 

I had three encouragements: i. A smooth calm sea, 
2. The tide rising and setting in to the shore, 3. What 
little wind there was blew me towards the land ; and thus, 
having found two or three broken oars belonging to the 
boat, and besides the tools which were in the chest, I found 
two saws, an ax, and a hammer, and with this cargo I put 
to sea. For a mile or thereabouts my raft went very well, 
only that I found it drive a little distant from the place 
where I had landed before, by which I perceived that there 
was some indraft of the water, and consequently I hoped 
to find some creek or river there, which I might make use 
of as a port to get to land with my cargo. 
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As 1 imagined, so it was. Tlicrc appeared before me a 
little opening of the land, and I found a strong current of 
the tide set into it; so I guided my raft as well as I could, 
to keep in the middle of the stream. I at length found 
myself in the mouth of a little river, with land on both sides, 
and a strong current or tide running up. I looked on both 
sides for a proper place to get to shore. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of the' 
creek, to which, with great pain and difficulty, I guided my 
raft, and there fastened or moored her, by sticking my two 
broken oars into the ground; one on one side, near one 
end, and one on the other side, near the other end ; and 
thus I got my raft and all my cargo safe on shore. 

My ne.xt work was to view the country, and seek a proper 
place for my habitation, and where to stow my goods, to 
secure them from whatever might happen. Where I was, 
I yet knew not; whether on the continent or on an island ; 
whether inhabited or not inhabited ; whether in danger of 
wild beasts or not. There was a hill not above a mile from 
me, which rose up very steep and high, and which seemed 
to overtop some other liills, which lay as in a ridge from it, 
northward. I took out one of the fowling-pieces, and one 
of the pistols, and an horn of powder, and thus armed, I 
travelled for discovery up to the top of that hill, where, 
after I had with great labour and difficulty got to the top, 
I saw my fate, to my great affliction; that I was in an 
island environed every way with the sea, no land to be seen 
except some rocks, whicl> lay a great way off, and two small 
islands, less than this, which lay about three leagues to the 
w'est. 

I found also that the island I was in was barren, and, as 
I saw good reason to believe, uninhabited, except by wild 
beasts, of which, however, I saw none, yet I saw abundance 
of fowls, but knew not their kinds; neither, when I killed 
them, could I tell what was fit for food, and what not. At 
my coming back, I shot at a great bird, which I saw sitting 
upon a tree, on the side of a great wood. I believe it was 
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the first gun that hatl been fired there since tlic creation of 
the world. I had no sooner fired, but from all parts of the 
wood there arose an innumerable number of fouls of many 
sorts, making a confused screaming and crying, every one 
according to his usual note, but not one ot them of any 
kind that I knew. As for that creature I killed, I took it to 
be a kind of a hawk, its colour and beak resembling it, but 
it had no talons or claws more than common. Its flesh was 
carrion, and fit for nothing. 

Contented with this discovery, I came back to my raft, 
and fell to work to bring my cargo on shore, which took me 
up the rest of that day. What to do with myself at night 
I knew not, nor indeed where to rest ; for I was afraid to 
lie down on the ground, not knowing but some wild beast 
might devour me, though, as I afterwards found, tliere was 
really no need for those fears. 

Ilowever, as well as I could, I barricaded myself round 
witli the chests and boards that I had brought on shore, 
and made a kind of a hut for that night’s lodging. As for 
food, I yet saw not which way to supply myself, except that 
I had seen two or three creatures, like hares, run out of the 
wood wliere I shot the fowl. 

I now began to consider that I might yet get a great 
many things out of tlic ship, which would be useful to me, 
and particularly some of the rigging and sails, and such 
other things as might come to land ; and I resolved to 
make another voyage on board the vessel, if possible. And 
as 1 knew that the first storm that blew must necessarily 
break her all in pieces, I resolved to set all other things 
apart, till I got everything out of the ship that I could get. 
ihen I called a council, that is to say, in my thoughts, 
whether I should take back the raft; but this appeared 
impracticable ; so I resolved to go as before, when the tide 
was down ; and I did so, only that I stripped before I went 
from my hut, having nothing on but a chequered shirt, and 
a pair of linen drawers, and a pair of pumps on my feet. 

1 got on board the ship as before, and prepared a second 
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raft, and, having had experience of the first, I neither made 
this so unwieldy, nor loaded it so hard, but yet I brought 
away several things very useful to me; as, first, in the 
carpenter’s stores I found two or three bags full of nails 
and spihes, a great screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchets, 
and above all, that most useful thing called a grindstone. 
All these I secured, together with several things belonging 
to the gunner, particularly two or three iron crowbars, and 
two barrels of musket bullets, seven muskets, and another 
fowling-piece, with some small quantity of powder more; 
a large bagful of small shot, and a great roll of sheet lead; 
but this last was so heavy I could not hoist it up to get it 
over the ship’s side. 

Besides these things, I took all the men’s clothes that I 
could find, and a spare fore-topsail, a hammock, and some 
bedding; and with this I loaded my second raft, and brought 
them all safe on shore, to my very great comfort. 

I was under some apprehension during my absence from 
the land, that at least my provisions might be devoured on 
shore; but when I came back, I found no sign of any 
visitor, only there sat a creature like a wildcat upon one of 
the chests, which when I came towards it, ran away a little 
distance, and then stood still. She sat very composed and 
unconcerned, and looked full in my face, as if she had a 
mind to be acquainted with me. I presented my gun to 
her, but, as she did not understand it, she was perfectly 
unconcerned at it, nor did she offer to stir away; upon 
which I tossed her a bit of biscuit, though, by the way, I 
was not very free of it, for my store was not great. However, 
I spared her a bit, I say, and she went to it, smelled of it, 
and ate it, and looked (as pleased) for more; but I thanked 
her, and could spare no more; so she marched off. 

Having got my second cargo on shore (though I was fain 
to open the barrels of powder, and bring them by parcels, 
for they were too heavy, being large casks), I went to work 
to make me a little tent, with the sail, and some poles which 
I cut for that purpose; and into this tent I brought every- 
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thing that I knew would spoil cither with rain or sun. and 

I piled all the empty diests and casks up in a circle round 

the tent, to fortify it from any sudden attempt, either from 
man or beast. 

When I had done this, I blocked up the door of the tent 
with some boards within, and an empty chest set up on 
end without; and spreading one of the beds upon the 
ground, laying my two pistols just at my head, and my gun 
at length by me, I went to bed for the lirst time, and slept 
very quietly alt night, for I was ver>' weary and heavy, for 

the night before 1 had slept little, and had laboured very 
hard all day. 

■ ^ satisfied still; for while the ship sat up- 

yght in that posture, 1 thought I ought to get everything 
out of her that I could ; so every day, at low water, 1 went 
on board, and brought away something or other : but 
particularly the third time I went, 1 brought away as 
much of the rigging as I could, as also all the small rope and 
twine I could get, with a piece of spare canvas, which was 
to mend the sails upon occasion, and the barrel of wet gun¬ 
powder. In a word, I brought away all the sails, first and 
last ; only that I w'as fain to cut them in pieces, and bring 
as much at a time as I could, for they were no more useful 
to be sails, but as mere canvas only. 

But that which comforted me more still, was, that last of 
k ’ ^ made five or six such voyages as these, and 

thought I had nothing more to expect from the ship that 
was worth my meddling with ; I say, after all this, I found 
a great hogshead of bread, three large runlets of rum, or 
spirits, a box of fine sugar, and a barrel of fine flour. This 
W'as surprising to me, because I had given over expecting 
any more provisions except what w'as spoiled by the water. 

I soon emptied the hogshead of that bread, and wrapped it 
up, parcel by parcel, in pieces of the sails, which I cut out; 
and, in a word, I got all this safe on shore also. 

The next day I made another voyage; and now, having 
plundered the ship of what was portable and fit to hand 
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4 

out, I began with the cables, and cutting the great cable 
into pieces, such as I could move, I got two cables and a 
hawser on shore, with all the ironwork I could get. 

I had now been thirteen days on shore, and had been 
eleven times on board the ship, in which time I had brought 
away all that one pair of hands could well be supposed 
capable to bring, though I believe, verily, had the calm 
weather held, I should have brought away the whole ship, 
piece by piece: but preparing the twelfth time to go on 
board, I found the wind began to rise. However, at low 
water I went on board, and though I thought I had rum¬ 
maged the cabin so effectually that nothing more could be 
found, yet I discovered a locker with drawers in it, in one 
of which I found two or three razors, and one pair of large 
scissors, with some ten or a dozen of good knives and forks ; 
in another I found about thirty-six pounds’ value in money, 
some European coin, some Brazil, some gold, and some 
silver. 

/ I smiled to myself at the sight of this money. “ Oh, 
drug! ” said I aloud, “ what art Uiou good for ? Thou art 
not worth to me, no, not the taking off of tiie ground ; one 
of those knives is worth all this heap; I have no manner 
of use for thee ; e’en remain where thou art, and go to the 
bottom, as a creature whose life is not worth saving.” How¬ 
ever, upon second thought, I took it away ; and wrapping 
all this in a piece of canvas, I began to think of making 
another raft; but while I was preparing this, I found the 
sky overcast, and the wind began to rise, and in a quarter 
of an hour it blew a fresh gale from the shore. It presently 
occurred to me that it was in vain to pretend to make a 
raft with the wind off-shore ; and that it was my business 
to be gone before the tide of flood began, otherwise I might 
not be able to reach the shore at all. Accordingly, I let 
myself down into the water, and swam across the channel 
which lay between the ship and the sands, and even that 
with difficulty enough, for the wind rose very hastily, and 
before it was quite high water it blew a storm. 
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"here I lay. 

behold n '"orning, when I looked ou7 

behold, no more ship was to be seen. I was a little sur- 

vi/'"t1m7 "’y^t-lf with this satisfactory reflection, 

that I had lost no time, nor abated no diligence to L^et 

everything out of her that could be useful to me * and that 

there was little left in her that I was able t^brlng a^ ‘ 

anvthina =‘"y thoughts of the ship, or of 

h« w efk a l’ «■' ^hore from 

bnr fhn.l ' divers pieces of her afterwards did ; 

but those things were ot small use to me. / 

Danii-I. Defok, liobimun Crusoe 


EXERCISnS 

(/I) THE USE OF WORDS 

ta^Lr,. r " ■" 'be first person. If we arc 

talking to Crusoe we say, •’ You were now landed ”-in dte second 

MV “"h sPe^l<fi>f! about Crusoe we 

say He wm now landed ”-in the third person. 

ginn'ine‘''cnr. P^'“«''?Pb, P- 49 in the third person be- 
ginning Crusoe was now landed and safe on shore.” 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

two'ell^,*-*-“"'aiiring sK.lauents about Crusoe 
two containing tliat you would like to ask hint and two 

dur'n;re tZZ 


\y (C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

You must be careful to distinguish words 
trom those ending in ence. 

Complete the following words: deliver^ 
rtli( ), gu,d( I imperfin( ), import( 


which end in anci 


), sustcn( 
), eloqu( 

). 


). 

). 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Say what you think is wrong in this paragraph and rewrite it 
so as to improve it: 

First, Crusoe found that all the ship’s provisions were dry and 
untouched by the water, and being very well disposed to eat, Crusoe 
went to the bread-room, and Crusoe filled his pockets with biscuits, 
and ate it as Crusoe went about other things, for Crusoe had no time 
to lose. Crusoe also found some rum in the great cabin, of which 
Crusoe took a large dram, and which Crusoe had, indeed, need 
enough to spirit Crusoe with what was before Crusoe. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Read again Crusoe’s description of how he made his raft. 
Say how you wotild set about making («) a rabbit-hutch, (6) a 
wireless set, (c) a tea-cosy, or (d) a doll’s cradle. 

(ii) What things did Crusoe take ashore with him on his first 
trip ? Say whether you would have chosen the same things. 

(iii) Write a short story' telling of your own imaginary adventures 
on a desert island. 

(iv) Explain the following terms as they are used in the extract: 
forecastle, hold, spars, topmast, freight, cable, hawser, locker. 

(v) Why did Crusoe smile at the sight of the money ? Mention 
other circumstances in which money would lose all its value. 
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VIII 

BISHOP HATTO 


Phe suminer and autumn had been so wet 
That in winter the corn was growing yet; 

Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 

For he had a plentiful last year’s store, 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flocked from far and near ; 

The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more, 

Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call, 

He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 

‘I r faith 'tis an excellent bonfire ! quoth he ; 

“ And the country is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of rats that only consume the corn.** 
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So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall, 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he looked there came a man from his farm, 
lie had a countenance white with alarm ; 

“ My lord, I opened your granaries this morn. 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.” 

Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be ; 

” Fly, my lord bishop, fly,” quoth he, 

‘‘ Ten thousand rats are coming this way; 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday.” 

“ I’ll go to my tower on the Rhine,” replied he ; 
“ ’Tis the safest place in Germany. 

The walls are high and the shores arc steep, 

And the stream is strong and the waters deep.” 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 

And reached the tower and barred with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and looked ; it was only the cat, 

But the bishop he grew more fearful for that; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear 
At the army of rats that were drawing near. 
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For they have swum o’er the river so deep, 

And they have climbed the shores so steep, 

And up to the tower tlieir way is bent, 

To do the work for whicli tlicy were sent. 

T hey are not to be told by tlic dozen or score— 

By thousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 
Such numbers !iad never been heard of before, 

Sucli a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 


Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did lie tell, 

As louder and louder draw'ing near, 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skelter they pour; 

And down from the ceiling and up through the (loor, 
I-Vom the right and the left, from behind and before ’; 
From within and without, from above and below', 
And all at once to the bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 

And now' they pick the bishop s bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on liim. 

RoUEJtT SOUTHHV 


FXFRCISHS 


(/I) THE USE OF WORDS 


V 


Say whether the following words are singular or plural. If a 
word IS singular give the plural form, and if plural give the 
singular : summer. bi:>hop, granaries, tidings, women, children, 
rat, picture, army, dozen, myriads, thousands, knees. 
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(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

V It is very wearisome to read a number of short, jerky sentences 
comijig one after ihc other. To avoid this we may join the sentences 
in various ways. Here is one : 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, and now they 
pick the bishop’s bones. 

Here is another: 

He slept that night like an innocent man ; but Bishop Hatto 
never slept ag.iin. 

Notice the difference, then make t\vo similar sentences of your 
own, one in which ‘ and ’ is used, and the other in which ‘ but ’ 
is used. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Make a list of six words which have ei like * ceiling,’ and six 
which have ie like ‘ siege.’ 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Put another word in the place of each of the words or phrases 
printed in italics without altering the meaning : 

(i) The starving poor croteded around Bishop Hatto’s door. 

(ii) Bishop Hatto made fast the door. 

(iii) The country is greatly obliged to me. 

(iv) These rats only consume the com. 

(v) He had a countenance white with alarm, 

(vi) Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Tell in your own words the story of some other cruel action 
which was suitably rewarded. 

(ii) Imagine that you were just too late to enter Bishop Hatto’s 
barn. Describe your disappointment at the time, and your joy 
afterward. 

(iii) What reply >vould you make to somebody who said that 
it was a pity the Bishop was not given another chanc^ ? 

(iv) Give four imitative words like ‘ helter-skelter ’ which 
suggest their meaning by their sound. 

(v) Write an essay entitled, “ On being Greedy,” 
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IX 

BOYS AND GIRLS 
Tom and Maggie 

It was one of their happy mornings. Tlicy trotted along 
and sat down together, with no thouglit that life would 
ever change much for them ; they would only get bigger 
and not go to school, and it would always be like the 
holidays; they would always live together and be fond of 
each other. And the mill with its booming—the great 
chestnut-tree under which they played at houses—their 
own little river, the Ripple, where the banks seemed like 
home, and Tom was always seeing the water-rats, while 
Maggie gathered the purple plumy tops of the reeds, which 
she forgot and dropped afterwards—above all, the great 
Floss, along which they wandered with a sense of travel, 
to sec tlie rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre, come up 

or to see the Great Ash which had 
once wailed and groaned like a man—these things would 
always be just the same to them. Tom thought people 
were at a disadvantage who lived on any other spot of the 
globe ; and Maggie, when she read about Christiana passing 
“ the river over which there is no bridge,” always saw the 
Floss between the green pastures by the Great Ash. 

George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss 


Sir Walter Scott’s Schoolfellow 

There was a boy in my class at school who always stood 
at the top ; nor could 1 with all my efforts supplant him 
Day came after day, and still he kept his place, do what I 
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would ; till at length I observed that, when a question was 
asked him, he always fumbled with his fingers at a par¬ 
ticular button in the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove 
it, therefore, became expedient in my eyes ; and in an evil 
moment it was removed with a knife. Great was my anxiety 
to know the success of my measure; and it succeeded too 
well. When the boy was again questioned his fingers sought 
again for the button, but it was not to be found. In his dis¬ 
tress he looked down for it; it was to be seen no more than 
to be felt. He stood confounded, and I took possession 
of his place; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, 
suspect who was the author of his wrong. 

J. G. Lockhart, Life of Scott 


Eppie 

It was not until he had carried her home, and had begun 
to think of the necessary washing, that he recollected the 
need that he should punish Eppie, and “ make her re¬ 
member.” The idea that she might run away again and 
come to harm, gave him unusual resolution, and for the 
first time he determined to try the coal-hole—a small closet 
near the hearth. 

“ Naughty, naughty Eppie,” he suddenly began, holding 
her on his knee, and pointing to her muddy feet and clothes 
—” naughty to cut with the scissors and run away. Eppie 
must go into the coal-hole for being naughty. Daddy must 
put her in the coal-hole.” 

He half expected that this would be shock enough, and 
that Eppie would begin to cry. But instead of that, she 
began to shake herself on his knee, as if the proposition 
opened a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he must proceed 
to extremities, he put her into the coal-hole, and held the 
door closed, with a trembling sense that he was using a 
strong measure. For a moment there was silence, but then 
came a little cry. “ Opy, opy I ” and Silas let her out again, 
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saying, “ Now Eppie 'ull never be naughty again, else she 
must go in the coal-hole—a black naughty place.’* 

The weaving must stand still a long while this morning, 
for now Eppie must be washed, and have clean clothes 
on ; but it was to be hoped that this punishment would 
have a lasting effect, and save time in future—though, 

perhaps, it would have been better if Eppie had cried 
more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and Silas, having 
turned his back to sec what he could do with the linen 
band, threw it down again, with the rc-nection that Eppie 
would be good without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. 

He turned round again, and w'as going to place her in 

her little chair near the loom, when she peeped out at him 

with black face and hands again, and said, “ Eppie in dc 
toal-holcl” > IF 

GiiORCE Ei.iot, Silas Murner 


Lizzy 

Lizzy, the plaything and queen of the village, a child three 
years old according to the register, but six in size and 
strength and intellect, in power and in self-will. She 
manages everybody in the place, her schoolmistress in¬ 
cluded ; turns the wheeler’s children out of their own little 
cart, and makes them draw her; seduces cakes and lolly- 
pops frohi the very shop window; makes the lazy carry 
her, the silent talk to her, the grave romp with her; does 
anything she pleases ; is absolutely irresistible. Her chief 
attraction lies in her exceeding power of loving, and her 
firm reliance on the love and indulgence of others. How’ 
impossible it would be to disappoint the dear little girl 
when she runs to meet you, slides her pretty hand into 
yours, looks up gladly in your face and says, " Come ! ” 
You must go ; you cannot help it. Another part of her 
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charm is her singular beauty. Together with a good deal 
of the character of Napoleon, she has something of his 
square, sturdy, upright form, with the finest limbs in the 
world, a complexion purely English, a round laughing face, 
sunburnt and rosy, large, merry, blue eyes, curling brown 
hair, and a wonderful play of countenance. She has the 
imperial attitudes, too, and loves to stand with her hands 
behind her, or folded over her bosom; and sometimes, 
when she has a little touch of shyness, she clasps them 
together on the top of her head, pressing down her shining 
curls, and looking so exquisitely pretty! 

M. R. Mitford, Our Village 


Young Bailey 

Shrill altercations from time to time arose between Mrs 
Todgers and unknown females in remote back kitchens ; 
and sounds were occasionally heard, indicative of small 
articles of ironmongery and hardware being thrown at the 
boy. It was the custom of that youth on Saturdays, to roll 
up his shirt sleeves to his shoulders, and pervade all parts 
of the house in an apron of coarse green baize ; moreover, 
he was more strongly tempted on Saturdays than on other 
days (it being a busy time), to make excursive bolts into the 
neighbouring alleys when he answered the door, and there 
to play at leap-frog and other sports with vagrant lads, until 
pursued and brought back by the hair of his head, or the 
lobe of his ear; thus, he was quite a conspicuous feature 
among the peculiar incidents of the last day in the week at 
Todgers’s. 

He was especially so on this particular Saturday evening, 
and honoured the Miss Pecksniffs with a deal of notice; 
seldom passing the door of Mrs Todgers’s private room, 
where they sat alone before the fire, working by the light 
of a solitary candle, without putting in his head and 
greeting them with some such compliments as, ** There 
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you are agin!” “ An’t it nice?” and similar humorous 
attentions. 

“ I say,” he whispered, stopping in one of his journeys 
to and fro, “ young ladies, there’s soup to-morrow. She’s 
a making it now. An’t she a putting in the water? Oh I 
not at all neither I ” 

In the course of answering another knock, he thrust in 
his head again. 

“ I say ! There’s fowls to-morrow. Not skinny ones. 
Oh no! ” 

Presently he called through the key-hole : 

” There’s a fish to-morrow. Just come. Don’t eat none 
of him I ” And, with this special warning, vanished again. 

By-and-bye, he returned to lay the cloth for supper: it 
having been arranged between Mrs Todgers and the young 
ladies, that they should partake of an exclusive veal-cutlet 
together in the privacy of that apartment. He entertained 
them on this occasion by thrusting the lighted candle into 
his mouth, and exhibiting his face in a state of trans¬ 
parency ; after the performance of which feat, he went on 
with his professional duties: brightening every knife as he 
laid it on the table, by breathing on the blade and after¬ 
wards polishing the same on the apron already mentioned. 
When he had completed his preparations, he grinned at 
the sisters, and expressed his belief that the approaching 
collation would be of '* rather a spicy sort.” 

” Will it be long before it’s ready, Bailey ? ” asked Mercy. 

‘ No,” said Bailey, '* it is cooked. When I come up, she 
was dodging among the tender pieces with a fork, and eating 
of ’em.” 

But he had scarcely achieved the utterance of these words, 
when he received a manual compliment on the head, which 
sent him staggering against the wall; and Mrs Todgers, 
dish in hand, stood indignantly before him. 

“ Oh, you little villain 1 ” said that lady. ” Oh, you bad, 
false boy 1 ” 

Charles Dickens, Martin Chuzzlesoit 
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Tommy Traddles 

^PooR Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that made his 
arms and legs like German sausages, or roly-poly puddings, 
he was the merriest and most miserable of all the boys. He 
was always being caned—I think he was caned every day 
that half-year, except one holiday Monday when he was 
only ruler’d on both hands—and was always going to write 
to his uncle about it, and never did. After laying his head 
on the desk for a little while, he would cheer up some¬ 
how, begin to laugh again, and draw skeletons all over his 
slate, before his eyes were dry. I used at first to wonder 
what comfort Traddles found in drawing skeletons; and 
for some time looked upon him as a sort of hermit, who 
reminded himself by those symbols of mortality that caning 
couldn’t last for ever. But I believe he only did it because 
they were easy, and didn’t want any features. 

/ He was very honourable, Traddles was, and held it as a 
solemn duty in the boys to stand by one another. He 
suffered for this on several occasions ; and particularly 
once, when Steerforth laughed in church, and the Beadle 
thought it was Traddles, and took him out. I see him now, 
going away in custody, despised by the congregation. He 
never said wlio was the real offender, though he smarted 
for it next day, and was imprisoned so many hours that he 
came forth with a whole churchyardful of skeletons swarm¬ 
ing all over his Latin Dictionary. But he had his reward. 
Steerforth said there was nothing of the sneak in Traddles, 
and we all felt that to be the highest praise. For my part, 
I could have gone through a good deal (though I was much 
less brave than Traddles, and nothing like so old) to have 
won such a recompenses 

Charles Dickens, David Copperfield 
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EXERCISLS 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences in the present tense : 

(i) It was one of their happy mornings. 

(ii) There was a boy in my class at school who always stood ut 

the top. 

(iii) He half expected that this would be shock enough. 

(iv) It was the custom of that youth on Saturdays, to roll up his 

shirt sleeves to his shoulders. 

(v) Steerforth said that there was nothing of the sneak in Traddles. 

(vi) He entertained them on this occasioit by thrusting the lighted 
candle info his mouth, and exhibiting his face m a state of 
transparency. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Combine the following pairs of sentences by using either ' and ’ 
or ‘ but ’ : 

(i) It was one of their happy mornings. It did not last. 

(ii) I'hc boy looked for his button. It wus not to be found. 

(iii) He would roll up his shirt sleeves. He would put on .an apron 

of coarse green bai^c. 

(iv) He had always been top. I took his place. 

(O SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice that quotation marks arc used wlterevcr the exact words 
that were spoken at the time arc given. Supply quotation marks 
in the following sentences, and also any commas that arc missing : 

(i) Naughty, naughty Eppic he suddenly began. 

(ii) She peeped at him and said Eppic in de toahhole I 
(lit) I say he whispered there’s soup to-morrow. 

(iv) Will it be long before it's ready, Hailey ? asked Mercy. 

(v) No said Bailey it If cooked. 

(vi) Oh, you little villain ! said that lady. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Fill in the spaces with the most suitable words you can think 
of. Then compare with the original versions on pp. 66 , 68 , 70 . 

(i) He always ( ) with his Angers at n particular button. 

(ii) She clasps her hands together on the top of her head, looking 

to ( ) pretty. 
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(iii) Shrill ( ) from time to time arose between Mrs Todgers 

and unknown females. 

(iv) Me honoured the Miss Pecksniffs with a deal of ( ). 

(v) I used at first to wonder what ( ) Traddles found in drawing 

skeletons. 

(vi) Stcerforth said that there was nothing of the ( ) in Traddles. 

(£) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Say what you think of Steerforth, judging by what you read 
of him in the last extract. 

(ii) Which do you like best of all the boys and girls described 
here ? 

(iii) Write an essay on “ Sneaks.” 

' (iv) Without mentioning any name describe as accurately as 
you can a boy or girl of your acquaintance... 

(v) Make a list of any new words in these extracts, and look up 
their meanings in your dictionary. 
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X 

THE ARMADA 
A Fragment 

Attend, all yc who list to hear our noble England’s praise; 

I tell of the thricc-famous deeds she wrouj^ht in ancient 
days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day', 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 
Bay: 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s 
isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves He Iieaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 

And the tall Ptntdy till the noon, had Iicld her close in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast. 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a 
post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the 
drums; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample 
space; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace. 
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And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cxsar’s eagle 
shield : 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight: hoi scatter 
flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho I gallants, draw your 
blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft her 
wide ; 

Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy 
fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll 
of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame 
spread, 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy 
Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 
of fire. 
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The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless 
caves: 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the ficrv 
herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
Beaulieu. . 

Right sharp and quick the bells all niglit rang out from 
Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 
down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood- 
red light; 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence 
broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clached from all her reeling spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 
of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 
cheer: 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 
feet. 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 
each roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 
errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 
Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for 
the north; 
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And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 
still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang 
from hill to hill: 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 
dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 
Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of 
light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately 
fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless 
plain; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of 
Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s em¬ 
battled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers ol 
Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

For each of the following proper nouns give a common noun 
corresponding to it— e.g., Mexico, country : Spain, Plymouth, 
Pinta, Cjesar, Eddystone, Spaniard, Thames, Surrey, Trent, 
Carlisle. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use each of the proper nouns mentioned in Exercise {A) in a 
sentence of your own. 
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(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice the sound of ‘ ee ’ in the word ‘ fleet ’ and pick out from 
the following list all the words in which a similar sound occurs. 
M^k the vowel that is sounded in this way with a stroke (thus : 
fleet ). ye, hear, tell, deeds, she, hearts, seen, Aurigny, heaving 
their, rein, halberdiers, peal, underneath, field, he, deep, beach. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

The poet has to choose and to arrange his words so that the 
stress falls at regular intervals. You can beat time as you say this 
line : 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay. 

Write out the first four lines of the poem marking the stresses 
in this way. 

{E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a short account of the Spanish Armada as if you had 
taken part in it. 

(ii) Explain the following terms as they arc used in this poem : 
van, halberdiers, yeomen, blazon, sentinel, pikes, couriers, fane, 
burghers. 

(iii) Find the meaning of Semper eadem and say whether you 
consider it a good motto. 

(iv) Make a list of all the places where Macaulay tells us bonfires 
were lighted. Find out as many of these as you can in your atlas. 

(v) Quote the uvo lines from this poem that please you most. 
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XI 

IN THE APPLE BARREL 


Now, just after sundown, when all my work was over, and 
I was on my way to my berth, it occurred to me that I 
should like an apple. I ran on deck. The watch was all 
forward looking out for the island. The man at the helm 
was watching the luff of the sail, and whistling away gently 
to himself; and that was the only sound excepting the 
swish of the sea against the bows and around the sides of 
the ship. 

In I got bodily into the barrel and found there was scarce 
an apple left ; but sitting down there in the dark, what with 
the sound of the waters and the rocking movement of the 
ship, I had either fallen asleep, or was on the point of doing 
so, when a heavy man sat down with rather a clash close 
by. The barrel shook as he leaned his shoulders against it, 
and I was just about to jump up when a man began to 
speak. It was Silver's voice, and before I had heard a 
dozen words I would not have shown myself for all the 
world, but lay there, trembling and listening, in the extreme 
of fear and curiosity ; for from these dozen words I under¬ 
stood that the lives of all the honest men aboard depended 
upon me alone. 

** No, not I,” said Silver. “ Flint was cap’n ; I was 
quartermaster, along of my timber leg. The same broad¬ 
side I lost my leg, old Pew lost his dead-lights. It was a 
master surgeon, him that ampytated me—out of college and 
all—Latin by the bucket, and what not; but he was hanged 
like a dog and sun-dried like the rest, at Corso Castle. That 
was Roberts’ men, that was, and corned of changing names 
to their ships —Royal Fortune and so on. Now, what a 
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ship was christened, so let her stay, I says. So it was with 
the Cassandra, as bfoughl us ail safe home from Malabar, 
after England took tlie Viceroy of the Indies ; so it was with 
the old Walrus, Flint's old ship, as I’ve seen a-muck with 
the red blood and fit to sink with gold.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried another voice, that of the youngest hand on 
board, and evidently full of admiration, “ he was the flower 
of the flock, was Flint! ” 

” Davis was a man too, by all accoiints,” said Silver. 
” I never sailed along of him ; first with England, then with 
Mint, that’s my story; and now here on my own account, 
in a manner of speaking. I laid by nine hundred safe, from 
England, and two tliousand after Flint. 7'hat ain't bad for 
a man before the mast—all safe in bank. Tain’t earning 
now, it’s saving does it, you may lay to that. Where’s all 
England’s men now? I dunno. Where’s Flint's? Why, 
most on ’em aboard here, and glad to get the duff—been 
begging before that, some on ’em. Old Pew, as had lost 
his sight, and might have thought shame, spends twelve 
hundred pounds in a year, like a lord in Parliament. Where 
is he now ? Well, he’s dead now and under hatches ; but 
for two year before that, shiver my timbers ! the man was 
starving. Me begged, and he stole, and he cut throats, and 
starved at that, by the powers ! ” 

“ Well, it ain't much use, after all,” said the young 
seaman, 

” ’Tain’t much use for fools, you may lay to it—that, nor 
nothing,” cried Silver. ” But now, you look here: you’re 
young, you are, but you’re as smart as paint. I sec that when 
I set my eyes on you, and I’ll talk to you like a man.” 

You may imagine how- I felt when I heard this abomin¬ 
able old rogue addressing another in the very same words 
of flattery as he had used to myself. I think, if I had been 
able, that I would have killed him through the barrel. 
Meantime, he ran on, little supposing he was overheard. 

” Here it is about gentlemen of fortune. They lives 
rough, and they risk swinging, but they cat and drink like 
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fighting cocks, and when a cruise is done, why, it’s hundreds 
of pounds instead of hundreds of farthfhgs in their pockets. 
Now, the most goes for rum and a good fling, and to sea 
again in their shirts. But that’s not the course I lay. I puts 
it all away, some here, some there, and none too much any¬ 
wheres, by reason of suspicion. I’m fifty, mark you; once 
back from this cruise, I set up gentleman in earnest. Time 
enough too, says you. Ah, but I’ve lived easy in the mean¬ 
time ; never denied myself o’ nothing heart desires, and 
slop’ soft and ate dainty all my days, but when at sea. And 
how did I begin ? Before the mast, like you ! ” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ but all the other money’s gone 
now, ain’t it ? You daren’t show face in Bristol after this.” 

‘‘ Why, where might you suppose it was ? ” asked Silver 
derisively. 

” At Bristol, in banks and places,” answered his com¬ 
panion. 

” It were,” said the cook; “ it were when we weighed 
anchor. But my old missis has it all by now. And the 
‘Spyglass’ is sold, lease and goodwill and rigging; and 
the old girl’s off to meet me. I would tell you where, for I 
trust you ; but it ’ud make jealousy among the mates.” 

“ And can you trust your missis ? ” asked the other. 

“ Gentlemen of fortune,” returned the cook, ” usually 
trusts little among themselves, and right they are, you may 
lay to it. But I have a way with me, I have. When a 
mate brings a slip on his cable—one as knows me, I mean 
—it won’t be in the same world with old John. There was 
some that was feared of Pew, and some that was feared of 
Flint; but Flint his own self was feared of me. Feared he 
was, and proud. They was tlie roughest crew afloat, was 
Flint’s; the devil himself would have been feared to go 
to sea with them. Well, now, I tell you, I’m not a boast¬ 
ing man, and you seen yourself how easy I keep company; 
but when I was quartermaster, lambs wasn’t the word for 
Flint’s old buccaneers. Ah, you may be sure of yourself 
in old John’s ship.” 
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“ Well, I tell you now,” replied the lad, “ I didn’t halt 
a quarter like the job til! I had this talk with you, John: 
but there’s my hand on it now.” 

“ And a brave lad you were, and smart, too,” answered 
Silver, sliaking hands so heartily that all the barrels shook, 
” and a finer figurehead for a gentleman of fortune I never 
clapped my eyes on.” 

By this time I had begun to understand the meaning of 
their terms. By a ” gentleman of fortune ” they plainly 
meant neither more nor less than a common pirate, and 
the little scene that I had overheard was the last act in the 
corruption of one of the honest hands—perhaps of the last 
one left aboard. But on this point I was soon to be relieved, 
for Silver giving a little whistle, a third man strolled up 
and sat down by the party. 

” Dick’s square,” said Silver. 

*' Oh, I know’d Dick was square,” returned the voice of 
the coxswain, Israel Hands. ” He’s no fool, is Dick.” And 
he turned his quid and spat. ‘‘ But, look here,” he went on, 
“here’s what I want to know. Barbecue: how long are 
we a-going to stand off and on like a blessed bumboat ? 
I’ve had a’most enough of Cap’n Smollett; he’s hazed me 
long enough, by thunder I I want to go into that cabin, I 
do. I want their pickles and wines, and that.” 

“ Israel,” said Silver, “ your head ain’t much account, 
nor ever was. But you’re able to hear, I reckon ; leastways, 
your cars is big enough. Now, here’s what I say : you’ll 
berth forward, and you’ll live hard, and you’ll speak soft, 
and you’ll keep sober, till I give the word; and you may 
lay to that, my son.” 

“ Well, I don’t say no, do I?” growled the coxswain. 
“ What I say is, when ? That’s what I say.” 

“ When 1 by the powers ! ” cried Silver. “ Well, now, 
if you want to know. I’ll tell you when. The last moment 
I can manage ; and that’s when. Here’s a first-rate seaman, 
Cap’n Smollett, sails the blessed ship for us. Here’s this 
squire and doctor witli a map and such—I don’t know 
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where it is, do I ? No more do you, says you. Well, then, 

I mean this squire and doctor shall find the stuff, and help 
us to get it aboard, by the powers. Then we’ll see. If I 
was sure of you all, sons of double Dutchmen, Td have 
Cap’n Smollett navigate us half-way back again before I 
struck.” 

“ Why, we’re all seamen aboard here, I should think,” 
said the lad Dick. 

“ We’re all fo’c’sle hands, you mean,” snapped Silver. 
” We can steer a course, but who’s to set one ? That’s 
what all you gentlemen split on, first and last. If I had 
my way. I’d have Cap’n Smollett work us back into the 
trades at least; then we’d have no blessed miscalculations 
and a spoonful of water a day. But I know the sort you 
are. I’ll finish with ’em at the island, as soon’s the blunt’s 
on board, and a pity it is. But you’re never happy till 
you’re drunk. Split my sides, I’ve a sick heart to sail with 
the likes of you 1 ” 

“ Easy all, Long John,” cried Israel. Who’s a-crossin’ 
of you ? ” 

” Why, how many tall ships, think ye, now, have I seen 
laid aboard ? and how many brisk lads drying in the sun 
at Execution Dock ? ” cried Silver, ‘‘ and all for this same 
hurry and hurry and hurry. You hear me I seen a thing 
or two at sea, I have. If you would on’y lay your course, 
and a p’int to windward, you would ride in carriages, you 
would. But not you ! I know you. You’ll have your 
mouthful of rum to-morrow, and go hang.” 

” Everybody know’d you was a kind of chapling, John ; 
but there’s others as could hand and steer as well as you,” 
said Israel. ” They liked a bit o’ fun, they did. They 
wasn’t so high and dry, nohow, but took their fling, like 
jolly companions every one.” 

‘‘ So? ” says Silver. ” Well, and where are they now? 
Pew was that sort, and he died a beggar-man. Flint was, 
and he died of rum at Savannah. Ah, they was a sweet 
crew, they was ! On’y, where are they ? ” 
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“ But,” asked Dick, “ when we do lay ’em athwart, what 
arc wc to do with ’em, anyhow ? ” 

“ There’s the man for me ! ” cried the cook admiringly. 
“ That’s what I call business. Well, what would you 
think ? Put ’em ashore like maroons ? That would have 
been England’s way. Or cut ’em down like that much 
pork ? That would have been Flint’s or Billy Bones’s.” 

“ Billy was the man for that,” said Israel. ” ‘ Dead men 
don’t bite,’ says he. Well, he’s dead now hisself; he knows 
the long and short on it now ; and if ever a rough hand 
come to port, it was Billy.” 

” Right you are,” said Silver, ” rough and ready. But 
mark you here: I’m an easy man—I’m quite the gentle¬ 
man, says you ; but this time it’s serious. Dooty is dooty, 
mates. I give my vote—death. When I’m in Parlyment 
and riding in my coach, I don’t want none of these sea- 
lawyers in the cabin a-coming home, unlocked for, like 
the devil at prayers. Wait is what 1 say; but when the 
time comes, why let her rip ! ” 

” John,” cries the coxswain, ” you’re a man I ” 

“ You’ll say so, Israel, when you sec,” said Silver. 
” Only one thing I claim—I claim Trelawncy. I’ll wring 
his calf’s head off his body with these hands. Dick ! ” he 
added, breaking off, “ you just jump up, like a sweet lad, 
and get me an apple, to wet my pipe like.” 

You may fancy the terror I was in ! I should have 
leaped out and run for it, if I had found the strength ; but 
my limbs and heart alike misgave me. I heard Dick begin 
to rise, and then some one seemingly stopped him, and the 
voice of Hands exclaimed : 

‘‘ Oh, stow that! Don’t you get sucking of that bilge, 
John. Let’s have a go of the rum.” 

” Dick,” said Silver, ” I trust you. I’ve a gauge on the keg, 
mind. There’s the key ; you fill a pannikin and bring it up.” 

Dick was gone but a little while, and during his absence 
Israel spoke straight on in the cook’s ear. It was but a 
word or two tliat I could catch, and yet I gathered some 
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important news; for, besides other scraps that tended to 
the same purpose, this whole clause was audible : “ Not 
anotlier man of them’ll jine.” Hence there were still faithful 
men on board. 

When Dick returned, one after another of the trio took 
the pannikin and drank—one “To luck”; another with 
a “ Here’s to old Flint ”; and Silver himself saying in a 
kind of song, “ Here’s to ourselves, and hold your luff, 
plenty of prizes and plenty of duff.” 

Just then a sort of brightness fell upon me in the barrel, 
and, looking up, I found the moon had risen, and was 
silvering the mizzentop and shining white on the luff of the 
foresail ; and almost at the same time the voice of the 
look-out shouted “ Land ho 1 ” 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

You will notice that Silver often makes mistakes in agreement. 
Correct the following sentences : 

(t) So let her stay, I says. 

(ii) I puts it all away, some here, some there. 

(iii) Gentlemen of fortune usually trusts little among themselves. 

(iv) There was some that was feared of Pew. 

(v) Your ears is big enough. 

(vi) They wasn’t so high and dry. 

Cfl)SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make complete sentences of each of the following phrases by 
^ adding to or altering the words in any way you please : just after 
sundown ; hanged like a dog ; by all accounts ; a good Bing ; the 
last moment; a bit of fun ; important news. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

When we add ed to a word we sometimes do that and nothing 
more (look, looked), or we double the last consonant (wrap, 
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wrapped), or we drop the e (tie, tied). Complete the following 
words: occur, watch, lean, listen, amputate, hang, sail, imagine, 
live, weigh, fear, clap, hear, relieve, snap, die. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Notice how the following words arc used by the mutineers, and 
say what words you would use instead : ampytated, deadlights, 
ain’t, anytvhercs, duff, slep’, blunt, chapling, dooty, P.srlymcnt, 
jine. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a short stor>' entitled “ Caught ! ” 

(ii) Say what you think would have happened if Dick had 
obeyed Silver’s order and got the apple. 

(Ui) Explain the following terms : berth, bows, hatches, quarter¬ 
master, buccaneers, coxswain, mizzentop, gavige, pannikin. 

(iv) Write a paragraph saying what you think of John Silver. 

(v) If Jim Hawkins had not happened to fall asleep in the apple 
barrel just at that moment he would never have discovered the 
plot. Give another cxantple where great results have come from 
a small cause. 
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THE BROOK 


I COME from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

On slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And fyiany a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I fiow 
To join the brimming"'river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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I \vind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and tlicrc a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel. 

With many a silvery water break 
Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
'I'o join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

1 move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

Lord Tennyson 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences in the past tense t 

(i) I come from haunts of coot and hern. 

(ii) I make a sudden sally. 

(iii) Ry thirty hills I hurry down. 

(iv) Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 

(v) I go on for ever. 

(vi) I chatter over stony ways. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use each of the following phrases in a complete sentence of 
your own : a sudden sally, the brimming river, many a field, here 
and there, among the fern, for ever. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

From this list supply the missing words in the following 
sentences : here, hear ; there, their ; break, brake. 

(i) Can you ( ) the ripple of the water ? 

(ii) ( ) is the river that we must cross. 

(iii) ( ) are thirty days in June. 

(iv) The birds were all singing ( ) songs of glee. 

(v) The accident was due to a faulty ( ). 

(vi) I did not ( ) the window, 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Notice how carefully Tennyson chooses his verbs in this poem. 
Supply appropriate verbs in each of the following sentences : 

(i) The brook ( ) as it goes over its stony bed. 

(ii) .The tiny stream ( ) on its way to join the brimming river. 

(iii) The river ( ) its banks. 

(iv) In and out the little stream ( ). 

(v) As the brook ( ) on, it ( ) all the foamy flakes with it. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Make a river tell its story from the time when it rises as a 
tiny stream in the hills to the moment when it joins the great sea. 

(ii) Where would you rather spend your next holiday : by the 
sea, or by a small river ? Give your reasons. 
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(iii) Poets sometimes like to begin mo or more words in suc¬ 
cession with the same sound (<’■§•, sudden sally). We call this 
' alliteration.’ Find other examples from this poem. 

(iv) Draw a sketch map of the nearest river of any importance. 

(v) W'hat docs the brook mean by saying, “ I go on for ever ” ? 

(vi) Explain the following terms : coot, hem, thorps, fallow, 
mallow, grayling, willow-weed. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD AND THE WAITER 

It was a large long room with some large maps in it. I 
doubt if I could have felt much stranger if the maps had 
been real foreign countries, and I cast away in the middle 
of them. I felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with 
my cap in my hand, on the corner of the chair nearest 
the door; and when the waiter laid a cloth on purpose 
for me, and put a set of casters on it, I think I must have 
turned red all over with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and took 
the covers off in such a bouncing manner that I was afraid 
I must have given him some offence. But he greatly re¬ 
lieved my mind by putting a chair for me at the table, and 
saying very affably, “ Now, six-foot ! come on ! ” 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the board ; but 
found it extremely difficult to handle my knife and fork 
with anything like dexterity, or to avoid splashing myself 
with the gravy, while he was standing opposite, staring so 
hard, and making me blush in the most dreadful manner 
every time I caught his eye. After watching me into the 
second chop, he said : 

“ There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it 
now ? ” 

I thanked him and said “ Yes.” Upon which he poured 
it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it up against 
the light, and made it look beautiful. 

“ My eye I " he said. “ It seems a good deal, don’t it ? ” 

“ It docs seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. 
For it was quite delightful to me to find him so pleasant. 
He was a twinkling-eyed, pimple-faced man, with his hair 
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standing upright all over his head ; and as he stood with 
one arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to the light with 
the other, he looked quite friendly. 

“ There was a gentleman here yesterday,’* he said—“ a 
stout gentleman, by the name of Topsawyer—perhaps you 
know him ? ” 

“ No,” I said, ” I don’t think-” 

” In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, grey coat, 
speckled choker,” said the waiter. 

” No,” I said bashfully, ” I haven’t tlie pleasure-” 

“ He came in here,” said the waiter, looking at the 
light through the tumbler, ordered a glass of this ale— 
icould order it—I told him not—drank it, and fell dead. 
It was too old for him. It oughtn’t to be drawn ; that’s 
the fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy 
accident, and said 1 thought 1 had better have some 
water. 

” Why, you see,” said the waiter, still looking at the 
light through the tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, 
” our people don’t like things being ordered and left. It 
offends ’em. But /’ll drink it, if you like. I’m used to it, 
and use is everything. I don’t think it’ll hurt me, if I 
throw my head back, and take it off quick. Shall I ? ” 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it, 
if he thought he could do it safely, but by no means other¬ 
wise. When he did throw his head back, and take it off 
quick, I had a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet 
the fate of the lamented Mr Topsawyer, and fall lifeless 
on the carpet. But it didn’t hurt him. On the contrary, 
I thought he seemed the fresher for it. 

** What have we got here ? ” he said, putting a fork into 
my dish. ” Not chops ? ” 

” Chops,” I said. 

” Lord bless my soul ! ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I didn't know 
they were chops. Why, a chop’s the very thing to take off 
the bad effects of that beer 1 Ain’t it lucky ? ” 
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So he took "a chop by the bone in one hand, and a 
potato in the other, and ate away with a very good appetite, 
to my extreme satisfaction. He afterwards took another 
chop, and another potato; and after that another chop 
and another potato. When he had done, he brought me a 
pudding, and having set it before me, seemed to ruminate, 
and to become absent in his mind for some moments. 

“ How’s the pie ? ” he said, rousing himself. 

It’s a pudding,” I made answer. 

” Pudding 1 ” he exclaimed. ” Why, bless me, so it is 1 
What 1 ” looking at it nearer. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
it’s a batter-pudding ? ” 

” Yes, it is indeed.” 

” Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up a table¬ 
spoon, ‘‘ is my favourite pudding ! Ain’t that lucky ? 
Come on, little ’un, and let’s see who’ll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me more 
than once to come in and win, but what with his table¬ 
spoon to my tea-spoon, his dispatch to my dispatch, and 
his appetite to my appetite, I was left far behind at the 
first mouthful, and had no chance with him. I never 
saw anyone enjoy a pudding so much, I think; and he 
laughed, when it was all gone, as if his enjoyment of it 
lasted still. 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, when I was 
being helped up behind the coach, that I was supposed 
to have eaten all the dinner without any assistance. I 
discovered this, from overhearing the lady in the bow- 
window say to the guard, ‘‘ Take care of that child, 
George, or he’ll burst 1 ” and from observing that the 
women-servants who were about the place came out to 
look and giggle at me as a young phenomenon. My friend 
the waiter did not appear to be disturbed by this, but 
joined in the general admiration without being at all 
confused. If I had any doubt of him, I suppose this half- 
awakened it; but I am inclined to believe that with the 
simple confidence of a child, and the natural reliance of 
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a child upon superior years, I had no serious mistrust of 
him on the whole, even then. 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, without 
deserving it, the subject of jokes between the coachman 
and the guard as to the coach drawing heavy behind, on 
account of my sitting there, and as to the greater expedi¬ 
ency of my travelling by waggon. The story of my sup¬ 
posed appetite getting wind among the outside passengers, 
they were merry upon it likewise; and asked me whether 
I was going to be paid for, at school, as two brothers, or 
three, and whether I was contracted for, or went upon the 
regular terms; with other pleasant questionsy^But the 
worst of it was, that I knew I should be ashamed to eat 
anything, when an opportunity offered, and that, after a 
rather light dinner, I should remain hungry all night—for 
I had left my cakes behind, at the hotel, in my hurry. My 
apprehensions were realized. When we stopped for supper 
I couldn’t muster courage to take any, though I should 
have liked it very much, but sat by the fire and said I didn’t 
want anything. This did not save me from more jokes, 
cither; for a husky-voiced gentleman with a rough face, 
who had been eating out of a sandwich-box nearly all of 
the way, except when he had been drinking out of a bottle, 
said I was like a boa-constrictor, who took enough at one 
meal to last him a long time ; after which he actually brought 
a rash out upon himself with boiled beef. 

Charlks Dickens, David Copperfield 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply suitable verbs in the following sentences : 

(i) David Copperfield ( ) very strange in that large room. 

(ii) The waiter ( ) a cloth on purpose for him. 

(iii) He ( ) him some chops and vegetables. 

(iv) David ( ) him and ( ) his seat. 

(v) The waiter ( ) hard at him every time he ( ) his eye. 

(vi) He ( ) tlie ale out of a jug into a large tumbler. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences in the form of questions about each of the 
following: the waiter, David Copperfield, the batter-pudding, 
chops, appetite, the passengers. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Supply quotation marks in the following sentences : 

(i) He said very affably. Now, six-foot I come on 1 

(ii) Will you have the ale now ? he asked. 

(iii) My eye ! he said. It seems a good deal. 

(iv) It does seem a good deal, I answered. 

(v) There was a gentleman here yesterday, he said—a stov't 

gentleman. 

(vi) What have we got here ? he said. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences, omitting all words that are not 
necessary: 

(i) It was a great big large room. 

(ii) The waiter laid down a cloth on purpose for me. 

(iii) He brought me in some chops. 

(iv) It was quite delightful to find him so pleasant and agreeable. 

(v) There was a gentleman in here yesterday. 

(vi) I was supposed to have eaten up all the dinner. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Say what you think of the melancholy accident that happened 
to “ the stout gentleman, by the name of Topsawyer.” 

(ii) Write an essay on “ What 1 like for Dinner.” 
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(iii) Say what you would have done if you liad been in David’s 
place. 

(iv) You have the story as David liimsclf tells it. Give it as 
you suppose the waiter told it to a friend afterward. 

(v) V’rite a paragraph describing the appearance of the waiter. 
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XIV 

A BALLAD FOR A BOY 


When George the Third was reigning a hundred years ago, 

He ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 

“ You’re not afraid of shot,” said he, “you’re not afraid 
of wreck, 

So cruise about the west of France in the frigate called 
Quebec. 

Quebec was once a Frenchman's town, but twenty years 
ago 

King George the Second sent a man called General Wolfe, 
you know, 

To clamber up a precipice and look into Quebec, 

As you’d look down a hatchway when standing on the 
deck. 

If Wolfe could beat the Frenchmen then so you can beat 
them now. 

Before he got inside the town he died, I must allow. 

But since the town was won for us it is a lucky name. 

And you’ll remember Wolfe’s good work, and you shall 
do the same.” 

Then Farmer said, “ I’ll try, sir.” and Farmer bowed so 
low 

That George could see his pigtail tied in a velvet bow. 

George gave him his commission, and that it might be 
safer 

Signed “ King of Britain, King of France,” and sealed it 
witli a wafer. 
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Then proud was Capiain Farmer in a frigate of his 
own, 

And grander on his quarter-deck than George upon the 
tlirone. 

He’d two guns in his cabin, and on the spar-deck 
ten, 

And twenty on the gun-deck, and more than ten score 
men. 


And as a huntsman scours the brakes with sixteen brace 
of dogs, 

With two-and-thirty cannon the ship explored the fogs. 
From Cape ia Hogue to Ushant, from Rochefort to 
Bclleisle, 

She hunted game till reef and mud were rubbing on her 
keel. 


The fogs are dried, the frigate’s side is bright with melting 
tar, 

The lad up in the foretop sees square white sails afar; 

The cast wind drives three square-sailed masts from out 
the Breton bay. 

And Clear for action ! ** Farmer shouts, and reefers veil 
“ Hooray I ” 


The Frenchmen’s captain had a name I wish I could pro¬ 
nounce ; 

A Breton gentleman was he, and wholly free from bounce, 
One like those famous fellows who died by guillotine 
For honour and the flcurs-dc-Iys and Antoinette the 
Queen. 

'l‘he Catholic for Louis, the Protestant for George, 

Each captain drew as bright a sword as saintly smiths 
could forge; 
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And belli were simple seamen, but both could under¬ 
stand 

How each was bound to win or die for flag and native 
land. 


The French sliip was la Stirvciihmte, which means the 
watchful maid ; 

Slie folded up her head-dress and began to cannonade. 

Her hull was clean, and ours was foul ; we had to spread 
more sail. 

On canvas, stays, and topsail yards her bullets came like 
hail. 


Sore smitten were both captains, and many lads beside, 
And still to cut our rigging the foreign gunners tried, 

A sail-clad spar came flapping down athwart a blazing 
gun ; 

VVe could not quench the rushing flames, and so the 
Frenchman won. 


Our quarter-deck was crowded, the waist was all aglow ; 

Men hung upon the taflrail, half scorched but loth to 
go ; 

Our captain sat where once he stood, and would not quit 
his chair, 

He bade liis comrades leap for life, and leave him bleeding 
there. 

The guns w'ere hushed on either side, the Frenchmen 
lowered boats, 

They flung us planks and hencoops, and everything that 
floats. 

They risked their lives, good fellows I to bring their 
rivals aid. 

’Twas by the conflagration the peace was strangely made. 
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La Surveillante was like a sieve; ili^ victors had no rest. 

They had to dodge the east wind to reach the port of 
Brest, 

And where the waves leapt lower, and the riddled ship 
went slower. 

In triumph, yet in funeral guise, came fisher-boats to tow 
her. 

They dealt with us as brethren, they mourned for Farmer 
dead ; 

And as the wounded captives passed each Breton bowed 
the head. 

Then spoke the French Lieutenant, “ 'Twas fire that won, 
not we. 

You never struck your flag to us ; you’ll go to England 
free.” 

’Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 
seventy-nine, 

A year when nations ventured against us to combine, 

Quebec was burnt and Farmer slain, by us remembered 
not ; 

But thanks be to the French book wherein they’re no 
forgot. 

Now you, if you’ve to fight the French, my youngster, 
bear in mind 

Those seamen of King Louis so chivalrous and kind ; 

Think of the Breton gentlemen who took our lads to 
Brest, 

And treat some rescued Breton as a comrade and a guest. 

W. JOHNSON-CORY 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply either ‘ was ' or ' were ’ in the following sentences : 

(i) General Wolfe ( ) sent by Gcorpe the Second. 

(ti) Neither Wolfe nor Farmer ( ) afraid to meet the foe. 

(iii) Every man ( ) ordered to leap for life. 

(iv) All the men ( ) risking their lives for their country. 

(v) The ship ( ) like a sieve. 

(vi) The Breton gentlemen ( ) kind to our lads. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Read the following sentences carefully. If they are correct 
statements copy them as they are ; if incorrect, put them right: 

(i) George the First ordered Captain Farmer to cruise about the 

west of France. 

(ii) Capt.nin Farmer was proud to have a frigate of his own. 

(iii) In his cabin he had six guns. 

(iv) I'he side of the frigate was dull with melting tar. 

(v) The hull of the French ship was foul, and ours was clean. 

(vi) The seamen of King Louis were chivalrous and kind. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

The letter c is sometimes sounded like s, as in * ceiling,’ and 
sometimes like It, as in ‘ cannot.’ 

Make tw'o columns in your book, putting the words in the 
following list with the k sound in one column, and those with 
the s sound in the other: cruise, Quebec, once, second, centre, 
commission, sceptre, cabin, scour, captain, bounce, canvas, cistern, 
cemetery. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Find a word to rhyme with each of these, other than that which 
is used in the poem : forge, gun, chair, aid, boats, bounce. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Tell the story of Captain Farmer’s fight with the French as 
if you had been on board the Quebec. 

(ii) Write a letter from Captain Farmer to a friend telling of 
the interview he had with King George the Third. 
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(iii) Find out all you can about how General Wolfe clambered 
up the precipice and looked into Quebec. Then write a short 
account of it. 

(iv) Explain the following words : frigate, wafer, keel, guillotine, 
rigging, taffrail, quarter-deck. 

(v) Mark the stressed syllables in the first line of the poem. 
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XV 

A BRAVE RESCUE 

It happened upon a November evening (when I was about 
fifteen years old, and out-growing my strength very rapidly, 
my sister Annie being turned thirteen, and a deal of rain 
having fallen, and all the troughs in the yard being flooded, 
and the bark from the wood-ricks W'ashed down the gutters, 
and even our water-shoot going brown) that the ducks in 
the court made a terrible quacking, instead of marching 
oft to their pen, one behind another. Thereupon Annie 
and I ran out, to see what might be the sense of it. There 
w'ere thirteen ducks, and ten lily-white (as the fashion then 
of ducks was), not I mean twenty-three in all, but ten 
white and three brown-striped ones ; and without being 
nice about their colour, they all quacked very movingly. 
They pushed their gold-coloured bills here and there (yet 
dirty, as gold is apt to be), and they jumped on the triangles 
of their feet, and sounded out of their nostrils; and some 
of the over-excited ones ran along low on the ground, quack¬ 
ing grievously, with their bills snapping and bending, and 
the roofs of their mouths exhibited. 

Annie began to cry “ dilly^ dilly^ mry, einy, ducksey,*' 
according to the burden of a tune they seem to have 
accepted as the national ducks* anthem ; but instead of 
being soothed by it, they only quacked three times as hard, 
and ran round, till we were giddy. And then they shook 
their tails all together, and looked grave, and went round 
and round again. Now I am uncommonly fond of ducks, 
whether roystering, roosting, or roasted; and it is a fine 
sight to behold them w’alk, poddling one after other, with 
their toes out, like soldiers drilling, and their little eyes 
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cocked aii ways at once, and the way that they dib wjtli 
their bills, and dabble, and throw up their heads and enjoy 
something, and then tell the others about it. Therefore I 
knew at once, by the way they were carrying on, that there 
must be something or other gone wholly amiss in the duck- 
world. Sister Annie perceived it too, but with a greater 
quickness j for she counted them like a good duck-wife, 
and could only tell thirteen of them, W'hcn she knew there 
ought to be fourteen. 

And so we began to search about, and the ducks ran to 
lead us aright, having come that far to fetch us; and when 
we got down to the foot of the courtyard wlicre the two 
great ash-trees stand by the side of the little water, we 
found good reason for the urgcnce and melancholy of the 
duck-birds. Lo! the old white drake, the father of all, a 
bird of high manners and chivalry, always the last to help 
himself from tlie pan of barley-meal, and the fust to show 
fight to a dog or cock intruding upon his family, this fine 
fellow, and pillar of the state, was now in a sad predicament, 
yet quacking very stoutly. For the brook, wherewith he 
had been familiar from his callow childhood, and wherein 
he was wont to quest for water-newts, and tadpoles, and 
caddis-worms, and other game, this brook, which afforded 
him very often scanty space to dabble in, and sometimes 
starved tlie cresses, was now coming down in a great brown 
flood, as if the banks never belonged to it. Ihe foaming 
of it, and the noise, and tlie cresting of the corners, and 
the up and down, like a wave of the sea, were enough to 
frighten any duck, though bred upon stormy waters, which 
our ducks never had been. 

There is always a hurdle nine feet long, and four-ancl-a- 
half in depth, swung by a chain at either end from an oak 
laid across the channel. And the use of this hurdle is to 
keep our kine at milking time from straying away there 
drinking (for in truth they are very dainty) and to fence 
strange cattle, or Farmer Snowe’s horses, from coming 
alone the bed of tlic brook unknown, to steal our substance. 
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But now this hurdle, which hunj» in the summer a foot 
above the trickle, would have been dipped more than 
two feet deep, but for the power against it. For the torrent 
came down so vehemently that the chains at full stretch 
were creaking, and the hurdle, buffeted almost flat, and 
thatched (so to say) with the drift-stuff, was going see-saw 
with a sulky splash on the dirty red comb of the waters. 
But saddest to see was between two bars, where a fog was 
of rushes, and flood-wood, and wild celeiy-haulm, and dead 
crowsfoot, who but our venerable mallard, jammed in by 
the joint of his shoulder, speaking aloud as he rose and 
fell, with his lop-knot full of water, unable to comprehend 
it, with his tail washed far away from him, but often com¬ 
pelled to be silent, being ducked very harshly against his 
will by the choking fall-to of the hurdle. 

For a moment I could scarce help laiigliing, because, 
being borne up high and dry by a tumult of the torrent, 
he gave me a look from his one little eye (having lost one 
in fight with the turkey-cock), a gaze of appealing sorrow, 
and then a loud quack to second it. But the quack came 
out of time, I suppose, for his throat got filled with water, 
as the hurdle carried him back again. And then there was 
scarcely the screw of his tail to be seen until he swung up 
again, and left small doubt by the way he spluttered, and 
failed to quack, and hung down his poor crest, but that 
drown he must in another minute, and frogs triumph over 
his body. 

Annie was crying, and wringing her hands, and I was 
about to rush into the water, although I liked not the look 
of it, but hoped to hold on by the hurdle, when a man on 
horseback came suddenly round the corner of the great ash- 
hedge on the other side of the stream, and his horse’s feet 
were in the water. 

“ Ho, there,” he cried ; ” get thee back, boy. The flood 
will carry thee down like a straw. I will do it for thee, and 
no trouble.” 

With that he leaned forward, and spoke to his 
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she was just of the tint of a strawberry, a young thing, very 
beautiful—and she arched up her neck, as misliking the 
job; yet, trusting him, would attempt it. She entered the 
flood, with her dainty fore-legs sloped further and further 
in front of her, and her delicate ears pricked forward, and 
the size of her great eyes increasing ; but he kept her 
straight in the turbid rush, by the pressure of his knee on 
her. Then she looked back, and wondered at him, as the 
force of the torrent grew stronger, but he bade her go on ; 
and on she went, and it foamed up over her shoulders ; and 
she tossed up her lip and scorned it, for now her courage 
was waking. Then as the rush of it swept her away, and 
.she struck with her fore-feet down the stream, he leaned 
from his saddle, in a manner which I never could have 
thought possible, and caught up old Tom with his left 
hand, and set him between his holsters, and smiled at his 
faint quack of gratitude. In a moment all three were carried 
downstream, and the rider lay flat on his horse, and tossed 
the hurdle clear from him, and made for the bend of smooth 
water. 

They landed, some thirty or forty yards lower, in the 
midst of our kitchen-garden, where the winter-cabbage 
was ; but though Annie and I crept in through the hedge, 
and were full of our thanks, and admiring him, he would 
answer us never a word, until he had spoken in full to the 
mare, as if explaining the whole to lier. 

“ Sweetheart, I know thou couldst have leaped it,” he 
said, as he patted her check, being on the ground by this 
time, and she was nudging up to him, with the water 
pattering oft’ from her ; ” but I had good reason, Winnie 
dear, for making thee go through it.” 

She answered him kindly with her soft eyes, and sniffed 
at him very lovingly, and they understood one another. 
Then he took from his waistcoat two peppercorns, and 
made the old drake swallow them, and tried him softly 
upon his legs, where the leading gap in the hedge was. 
Old Tom stood up quite bravely, and clapped his wings, 
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and shook off the wet from lus tail-feathers ; and then 
away into the courtyard, and his family gathered around 
him, and they all made a noise in their throats, and stood 
up, and put their bills together, to thank God for this great 
deliverance. 

R. D. Blackmorb, Lorna Doom 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences, inserting the past tense of the 
verb given in brackets : 

(i) It {to happen) upon a November evening. 

(ii) They {to jump) upon the triangles of their feet. 

(iii) The ducks {to shake) their tails all together. 

(iv) I {to knotv) at once that there was something amiss in the 

duck-world. 

(v) We {to beyin) to search about. 

(vi) Annie {to be) crying and wringing her hands. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make six sentences, three about ducks and three about horses. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Note carefully the sound of the letter a in ‘ way.’ Make a list 
of all the words in the following list which have a similar sound: 
ran, tails, quack, grave, laid, straying, dainty, they, was, bravely, 
gap, drake, waistcoat. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Find from the extract as many imitative words, like * quack,’ 
as you can. 

(B) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Tell the story of any other brave rescue of which you have 
heard or read. 
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yy^Cu) Complete the following table ; 


Masculine 

Feminine 

drake 


— 

goose 

fox 


peacock 



cow 


sow 


(iii) Make a list of any unusual words that occur in the extract, 
and do your best to find out their meanings. 

(iv) Say what you know of water-newts, tadpoles, and caddis- 

worms. 

(v) Make from the extract a list of compound words which, 
like ‘ kitchen-garden,’ have to be joined by a hyphen. 
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XVI 

ROBIN HOOD 


No ! those days are gone away, 

And their hours are old and gray. 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
Of the leaves of many years : 

Many times have winter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, 

Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amaz’d to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, 

Or the seven stars to light you. 

Or the polar ray to right you ; 

But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 

Never one, of all the clan. 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
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To fair hostess merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent; 

For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 

Gone, the merry morris din ; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 

Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “ gren^ shawe ” ; 

All arc gone away and past! 

And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his turfbd grave. 

And if IVIarian should have 
Once again her forest days. 

She would weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for all his oaks 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes. 
Have rotted on the briny seas ; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her—strange I that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money I 

So it is : yet let us sing. 

Honour to the old bow-string 1 
Honour to the bugle-horn I 
Honour to the woods unshorn I 
Honour to the Lincoln green I 
Honour to the archer keen ! 

Honour to tight little John, 

And the horse he rode upon ! 

Honour to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood I 
Honour to Maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood-clan I 
Though their days have hurried by 
Let us two a burden try. 


John Keats 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply the correct numerals in the following sentences : 

(i) In this book there arc ( ) extracts and ( ) pages. 

(ii) In my exercise book there are ( ) pages. 

(iii) The poem which I am reading contains ( ) stanzas and 

( ) lines. 

(iv) The present month has ( ) days, and of these ( ) days 

are gone. 

(v) The present year has ( ) days, and of these ( ) days 

are gone. 

(vi) There are ( ) weeks left in the present term. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences using the following phrases as subjects: those 
days, winter’s shears, the twanging bow, little John, the bugle- 
horn. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Arrange the following passage in poetical form and punctuate it: 

So it is yet let us sing honour to the old bow-string honour to the 
bugle-horn honour to the woods unshorn honour to the Lincoln 
green honour to the archer keen honour to tight little John and the 
horse he rode upon honour to bold Robin Hood sleeping in the 
underwood honour to hlaid Marian and to all the Shenvood-clan 
though their days have hurried by let us two a burden try. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Substitute other words for those in italics without changing the 
meaning : 

(i) Silent is the shrill ivory. 

(ii) Deep in the Jrear forest. 

(iii) One was thrumming on an empty can. 

(iv) It was some old hunting ditty. 

(v) The outlaws were idling in the woods. 

(vi) Let us two try a burden. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a story about some merry archers entitled “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” or write an essay on ” The Good Old Times.” 
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(ii) Find as many meanings as you can for the word ‘ bow ’ and 
give a sentence for each. 

(lii) Say all you can about Robin Hood, Little John, and Maid 
Marian. 

(iv) Mention three words in wliich ch is sounded like k, as in 
* echo '; and three in which it is sounded as in ‘ charter.’ 

(v) Explain why it is tl^at the poet calls the North and East 
winds the shfars of winter and speaks of llie leaves as \he /Jefces 
of the forest. 
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XVII 

TOSSED IN A BLANKET 

Prayers arc over, and Tom still stares open-mouthed after 
the Doctor’s retiring figure, when he feels a pull at his 
sleeve, and, turning round, sees East. 

I say, were you ever tossed in a blanket ? ” 

“ No,” said Tom ; “ why ? ” 

’Cause there’ll be tossing to-night, most likely, before 
the sixth come up to bed. So if you funk, you just come 
along and hide, or else they’ll catch you and toss you.” 

” Were you ever tossed ? Does it hurt ? ” inquired Tom. 

” Oh, yes, bless you, a dozen times,” said East, as he 
hobbled along by Tom’s side upstairs. ” It don’t hurt 
unless you fall on the floor. But most fellows don’t 
like it.” 

They stopped at the fireplace in the top passage, where 
were a crowd of small boys whispering together, and 
evidently unwilling to go up into the bedrooms. In a 
minute, however, a study door opened, and a sixth-form 
boy came out, and off they all scuttled up the stairs, and 
then noiselessly dispersed to their different rooms. Tom’s 
heart beat rather quick as he and East reached their room, 
but he had made up his mind. ” I shan’t hide. East,” 
said he. 

” Very well, old fellow,” replied East, evidently pleased ; 
” no more shall I—they’ll be here for us directly.” 

The room was a great big one with a dozen beds in it, 
but not a boy that Tom could see, except East and himself. 
East pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and then sat on the 
bottom of his bed, whistling, and pulling off his boots; 
Tom followed his example. 
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A noise and steps are heard in the passage, the door 
opens, and in rush four or five great fifth-form boys, 
headed by Flashman in !iis glor)'. 

Tom and East slept in the further corner of the room, 
and were not seen at first. 

“ Gone to ground, ch ? ” roared Flashman ; “ push ’em 
out then, boys ! look under the beds ” ; and he pulled up 
the little white curtain of the one nearest him. “ Who-o-op,” 
he roared, pulling away at the leg of a small boy, who held 
on tight to the leg of the bed, and sung out lustily for 
mercy. 

“ Here, lend a hand, one of you, and help me pull out 
this young howling brute. Hold your tongue, sir, or I’ll 
kill you.” 

” Oh, please, Flashman, please, Walker, don’t toss 
me I ril fag for you, I’ll do anything, only don’t toss 
me.” 

” You be hanged,” said Flashman, lugging the wretched 
boy along, ” ’twon’t hurt you,—you ! Come along, boys, 
here he is.” 

” I say, Flashey,” sung out another of the big boys, 
” drop that; you heard what old Pater Brooke said to¬ 
night. I’ll be hanged if we’ll toss anyone against their 
will—no more bullying. Let him go, I say.” 

Flashman, with an oath and a kick, released his prey, 
who rushed headlong under his bed again, for fear they 
should change their minds, and crept along underneath 
the other beds, till he got under that of the sixth-form 
boy, which he knew they daren’t disturb. 

'* There’s plenty of youngsters don’t care about it,” said 
Walker. FIcre, here’s Scud East—you’ll be tossed, won’t 
you, young un ? ” Scud was East’s nickname, or Black, 
as w’c called it, gained by his flcetncss of foot. 

” Yes,” said East, ” if you like, only mind my foot.” 

“ And here’s another who didn’t hide. Hullo 1 new 
boy ; what’s your name, sir ? ” 

'* Brown,” 
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" Well, Whitey Brown, you don’t mind being tossed ? *’ 

" No,” said Tom, setting his teeth. 

‘‘ Come along then, boys,” sung out Walker, and away 
they ail went, carrying along Tom and East, to the intense 
relief of four or five other small boys, who crept out from 
under the beds and behind them. 

“What a trump Scud is!” said one. “They won’t 
come back here now.” 

“ And that new boy, too ; he must be a good plucked 
one.” 

“ Ah I wait till he has been tossed on to the floor; see 
how he’ll like it then ! ” 

Meantime, the procession went down the passage to 
Number 7, the largest room, and the scene of tossing, in 
the middle of which was a great open space. Here they 
joined other parties of the bigger boys, each with a cap¬ 
tive or two, some willing to be tossed, some sullen, and 
some frightened to death. At Walker’s suggestion all 
who were afraid were let off, in honour of Pater Brooke’s 
speech. 

Then a dozen big boys seized hold of a blanket, dragged 
from one of the beds. “ In with Scud, quick, there’s no 
time to lose.” East was chucked into the blanket. “ Once, 
twice, thrice, and away”; up he went like a shuttlecock, 
but not quite up to the ceiling. 

“ Now, boys, with a will,” cried Walker, “ once, twice, 
thrice, and away I ” This time he went clean up, and 
kept himself from touching the ceiling with his hand, and 
so again a third time, when he was turned out, and up 
went another boy. And then came Tom’s turn. He lay 
quite still, by East’s advice, and didn’t dislike the “ once, 
twice, thrice ” ; but the “ away ” wasn’t so pleasant. 
They were in good wind now, and sent him slap up to the 
ceiling first time, against which his knees came rather 
sharply. But the moment’s pause before descending was 
the rub, the feeling of utter helplessness, and of leaving 
his whole inside behind him sticking to the ceiling. Tom 
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was very near shouting to be set down, when he found 
himself back in the blanket, but thought of East, and 
didn’t; and so took his three tosses without a kick or a 
cry, and was called a young trump for his pains. 

He and East, having earned it, stood now’ looking on. 
No catastrophe happened, as all the captives 
hands, and didn’t struggle. This didn’t suit Flashman. 
What your real bully likes in tossing is when the boys 
kick and struggle, or hold on to one side of the blanket, 
and so get pitched bodily on to the door; it's no fun to 

him when no one is hurt or frightened. 

“ Let’s toss two of them together. Walker, suggested 

he. 

What a cursed bully you are, Flashcy ! ” rejoined tlie 

other. Up with another one.” 

And so no two boys were tossed together, the peculiar 

hardship of which is, that it’s too much for human nature 
to lie still then and share troubles ; and so the wre^hed 
pair of small boys struggle in the air which shall fall 
a-top in the descent, to the no small risk of both falling 
out of the blanket, and the huge delight of brutes like 

Flashman. . , 

But now there’s a cry that the praepostor of the room 

is coming; so the tossing stops, and all scatter to their 

diflferent rooms ; and Tom is left to turn m. with the first 

day's experience of a public school to meditate upon. 

Thomas Hughes, Tom Droun's Schooldays 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Change the following sentences to the singular : 

(i) Bullies are generally cowards. 

(ii) 'I'hc small boys were unwilling to go up into the bedrooms. 

(iii) There were beds in the room. 

(iv) Great fifth»form boys rush in. 

(v) The small boys were greatly relieved. 

(vi) The captives were cool hands, and didn’t struggle. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make a sentence of your own about each of the following and 
then change your sentence to the plural number : fireplace, 
blanket, new boy, school. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Punctuate the following passage, and then compare what you 
have done with the original version on p. iia : 

Were you ever tossed does it hurt inquired Tom oh yes bless you 
a dozen times said East as he hobbled along by Toms side upstairs 
it don’t hurt unle.ss you fall on the floor but most fellows don’t like it 
they stopped at the hrcplace in the top passage where were n crowd 
of small boys whispering together and evidently unwilling to go up 
into the bedrooms. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Find the adjectives that are used with these nouns in the extract 
you have read : curtain, brute, relief, helplessness, pair, delight. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write an essay on “ Bullies at School.*’ 

(ii) Describe your own experiences on the first day at your 
present school. 

(iii) Give a letter which Tom wrote to his father describing 
the events related in the extract. 
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(iv) Thcic events look place a good many years ago. Do you 
think that schools arc better or worse than they used to be ? 

(v) From the extract select three words which have an apos¬ 
trophe to denote possession, and three which have an apostrophe 
to denote a letter omitted. 
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XVIU 

WATERLOO 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 

Did ye not hear it? No; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

But hark 1 that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 
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All! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And checks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 


And there was mounting in hot haste ; tlie steed, 

The musterijig squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumi), 

Or whispering, with white lips, “ The foe ! I'licy come 
They come I ” 

And wild and high the “ Cameron’s Gathering ” rose, 

'I hc war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard ; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman's cars’. 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas 1 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which, now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon belicld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

'I’hc midnight brought the signal sound of strife ; 

The morn, the marshalling in arms ; the day, 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

'I’he thunderclouds close o’er it, which when rent 
'rhe earth is covered thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 

Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent 1 

Lord Bvron, Childe Harold 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Copy the following sentences and underline the predicate in each 
case : 

(i) Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry. 

(ii) A thousand hearts beat happily. 

(iii) Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

(iv) 'I hat heavy sound breaks in once more. 

(v) Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fatal chieftain. 

(D) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Frame questions beginning with the words ‘ who.’ ’ when ’ 
' where,’ ' which,’ and ‘ what.’ 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Mark the stressed syllable in each of the following words, thus : 

revelry chivalry, voluptuous, festival, amidst, prophetic 
vengeance, repeated, citizens. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences, substituting a single word for 
each phrase underlined: 


(i) Youth and Pleasure gather together. 

(ii) The clouds would say its echo once again. 

(iii) The chieftain sat within a niche which hod a siitulcnv in it. 

(iv) He ran headlong into the field. 

(v) The green leaves were oU moist with Nature’s tear-drops, 

(vi) Last noon gazed upon them full of lust>- life. 


(is) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) The poet sometimes uses words which wc should not use in 
ordinary speech. Wc do not speak of a ‘ steed,’ for example, but 
of a * horse.' Find some other instances of unusual words in this 
poem and give the meaning in each case. 

(ii) For each of the following words there is another which is 
sounded the same but spelt differently. Give it, and show the 
difference of meaning in each case ; bier, peal, beat, morn, fair. 

(iii) Read all you can .about the battle of Waterloo and then 
write an account of it as if you had been present. 

(iv) Copy out the first stanza and place letters opposite each 
line to show the rhyme-pattern. 

(v) Write a short speech to be delivered at a debate on the 
subject, “ Should War be abolished ? ’* 
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XIX 

A COUNTRY BARBER 

In the little primitive town of Cranley, where I spent the 
first years of my life—a town which, but for the distinction 
of 2 market and a post-office, might have passed for a 
moderately-sized village—the houses in that part of the 
great western road which passed through it were so 
tumbled about, so intermixed with garden walls, garden 
palings, and garden hedges, to say nothing of stables, 
farmyards, pigsties, and barns, that it took nothing from 
the dignity of the handsome and commodious dwelling in 
which I had the honour to be born that its next-door 
neighbour was a barber’s shop, a real, genuine, old- 
fashioned barber s shop, consisting of a low-browed 
cottage, with a pole before it; a basin in the window; a 
half-hatch always open, through which was visible a 
little dusty hole, where a few wigs, on battered wooden 
blocks, were ranged round a comfortable shaving chair* 
and a legend over the door, in which “ William Skinner! 
wigmakcr, hairdresser, and barber,” was set forth in 
yellow letters on a blue ground. I left Cranley before I 
was four years old ; and next to a certain huge wax-doll, 
called Sophy, who died the usual death of wax-dolls by 
falling out of the nursery-window, the most vivid and the 
pleasantest of my early recollections is our good neighbour 
Will Skinner. So agreeable, indeed, is the impression 
which he has left on my memory, that although, doubtless, 
the he-people find it more convenient to shave themselves, 
and to dispense with wigs and powder, yet I cannot help 
regretting, the more for his sake, the decline and extinction 
of a race, which, besides figuring so notably in the old 
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novels and comedies, formed so genial a link between 
the higher and lower orders of society ; supplying to the 
rich the most familiar of followers and most harmless of 
gossips. 

It certainly was not Will Skinner’s beauty that caught 
■my fancy. His person was hardly of the kind to win a 
lady’s favour, even although that lady were only four years 
of age. He was an elderly man, with an infirm, feeble 
step, which gave him the air of being older than he was; 
a lank, long, stooping figure, which wavered in the wind 
like a powder-puff; a spare wrinkled visage, with the 
tremulous appearance about the mouth and cheeks which 
results from extreme thinness; a pale complexion, scanty 
white hair, and a beard considerably longer than beseemed 
his craft. 

Neither did his apparel serve greatly to set off his lean 
and wrinkled person. It was usually composed within doors 
of a faded linen jacket; without, of a grey pepper-and- 
salt coat, repaired with black, both somewhat the worse 
for wear, both “ a world too wide for his shrunk ’* sides, 
and both well covered with powder. Dusty as a miller was 
Will Skinner. Even the hat, which by frequent reverential 
applications of his finger and thumb, had become moulded 
into a perpetual form of salutation, was almost as richly 
frosted as a churchwarden’s W'ig. Add to this a white apron, 
with a comb sticking out of the pocket; shoes clumsily 
patched—poor Will was his own cobbler; blue stockings, 
indifferently darned—he W’as to boot his own sempstress; 
and a^ragged white cravat, marvellously badly ironed—for 
he was also his own washerwoman; and the picture will 
be complete. 

Good old man ! I sec him in my mind’s eye at this 
moment; lean, wrinkled, shabby, poor, slow of speech, 
and ungainly of aspect; yet pleasant to look at and de¬ 
lightful to recollect, in spite of rags, ugliness, age, and 
poverty. It was the contented expression of the withered 
countenance, the cheerful humility of his deportment, and 
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the overflowing kindness of his temper that rendered Will 
so general a favourite. There was nothing within his 
small power that he was not ready to undertake for any¬ 
body. At home in every house, and conversant in every 
business, he was the universal help of the place. Poor he 
was certainly, as poor as well could be, and lonely; for 
he had been crossed in love in his youth, and lived alone 
in his little tenement, with no other companions than his 
wig-blocks and a tame starling (“ pretty company,” he used 
to call them); but destitute as he was of worldly goods, 
and although people loved to talk of him with a kind of 
gentle pity, I have always considered him as one of the 
happiest persons of my acquaintance; one “ who suffered 
all as suffering nothing ” ; a philosopher rather of tem¬ 
perament than of reason ; ” the only man in the parish,” 
as mine host of the Swan used to observe, ‘‘ who was 
foolish enough to take a drink of small beer as thankfully 
as a draught of double ale.” 

M. R. Mitford, Our Village 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply ‘ shall ’ or ‘ will ’ as required in the following sentences: 

(i) I spent the first years of my life at Cranley, but I do not know 

where I ( ) spend the last years. 

(ii) ( ) you come to Cranley with me ? • 

(iii) I ( ) promise you a good time if you accept. 

(iv) They ( ) come as a reward for their good behaviour. 

, (v) You ( ) like to see the country barber. 

(vi) I ( ) sec him again perhaps one day. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Read again the very long opening sentence. Rewrite it, breaking 
it up into shorter sentences. 
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<C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice the sound of i in ‘ mile.’ Go through the following list 
and write in your book all those words in which the t is sounded 
in the same way : little, primitive, life, sized, which, wigs, died, 
vivid, find, decline, besides, link, society, kind, wind, white, 
delightful, humility. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Write down six words to describe the town of Cranky, and six 
others to describe Will Skinner. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Explain the following words as they are used in the extract: 
palings, half-hatch, he-pcople, visage, beseemed, tenement. 

(ii) Make a pen-portrait of any person you know well, trying to 
make it as lifelike as is the sketch of Will Skinner. 

(iii) Describe in detail any shop that is very familiar to you. 

(iv) Suppose that you arc about to open a shop, compile a 
circular letter to those whom you wish to become your customers, 
telling them all about it and asking for their patronage 

(v) If you were going to become a shopkeeper, wluit son of 
shop would you like to have, and why ? 



XX 

A SEA-FIGHT 

Would you hear of an old-time sea-fipht ? 

Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and 
stars ? 

List to the yarn, as my grandmother’s father the sailor 
told it to me. 

“ Our foe was no skulk in his ship, I tell you (said he), 

His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher 
or truer, and never was, and never will be ; 

Along the lowered eve he came horribly raking us. 

We closed with him. the yards entangled, the cannon 
touched. 

My captain lashed fast with his own hands. 

We had received some eighteen-pound shots under the 
water, 

On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the 
first fire, killing all around and blowing up overhead. 

Fighting at sun-down, fighting at dark, 

Ten o’clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on 
the gain, and five feet of water reported. 

The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the 
after-hold to give them a chance for themselves. 

The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the 
sentinels, 

They see so many strange faces they do not know whom 
to trust. 
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Our frigate takes fire. 

The otiicT asks if we demand quarter ? 

If our colours are struck and the fighting done ? 

Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my liitk- 
captain, 

‘ We have not struck,’ he composedly cries, ‘ we have just 
begun our part of the fighting.’ 

Only three guns are in use, 

One is directed by the captain himself against the enemy’s 
main-mast, 

Two well served with grape and canister silence his musketry 
and clear his decks. 

The tops alone second the fire of this little battery, especi¬ 
ally the main-top, 

They hold out bravely during the whole of the action. 

Not a moment’s cease, 

The leaks gain fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the 
powder-magazine. 

One of the pumps has been shot away, it is generally 
thought we are sinking. 

Serene stands the little captain, 

He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 

His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns. 

Toward twelve, ilierc in the beams of the moon, they 
surrender to us.” 

Walt Whitman 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Supply ‘should’ or ‘would’ as required in the following 
sentences: 

(i) ( ) you hear of an old-time sea-fight ? 

(ii) Then you ( ) listen to an old sailor. 

(iti) He ( ) tell you of famous battles that took place years ago. 
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(iv) We ( ) remember his words, for he is telling us what he 

saw. 

(v) I ( ) rather Listen to him than 1 ( ) read an account in 

a book. 

(vi) You ( ) do as you are told. 

(Z?) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Rewrite the following sentences, putting the words in their 
usual prose order : 

(i) Under the water some etghtcen»pound shots we h.'.d received. 

(ii) Whom to trust they do not know. 

(iii) Quarter the other asks if we demand. 

(iv) Guns only three are in use. 

(v) Alone the tops second the fire of this little battery. 

(vi) Serene the little cant-ain stands. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Make five columns in your book and at the top write the words 
‘ toff,’ ‘ buff,’ ‘ crew,’ * woe,’ ‘ now,’ ' lock.’ Notice that each of 
the following words ending in ough rhymes with one or other of 
them. Put each word under the word with which it rhymes: 
tough, cough, though, trough, sough, lough, plough, rough, chough, 
hough, enough, bough, dough, through. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Substitute other words for the words or phrases in italics, 
keeping the meaning unchanged : 

(i) Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight ? 

(ii) Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and the stars ? 

(iii) Our foe was no skulk in his ship. 

(iv) “ We have not struck,” he composedly cries. 

(v) Not a moment’s cease. 

(vi) The tops alone second the fire of the battery. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write down a yam about the sea which a sailor is supposed 
to have told you. 

(ii) You will notice that this poem is different from the other 
poems in the book. The lines, instead of being regular in length, 
are irregular—some long and some short. We call this “ free 
verse.” Say whether you like it as well as the other poems, or 
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whcllier you think it would have been belter written like ordinary 
prose. 

(iii) Say what relationship the following arc to you : your grand¬ 
mother’s father, your uncle’s son, your brotlicr’s wiic, your sister’s 
husband, your father’s sister, your mother’s brother. 

(jv) Tell the story of any other famous sea-tight. 

(v) Explain the following tenns : yards, inastcr-at-arms, after¬ 
hold, transit, magazine, sentinels, colours, grape, canister, battery. 


e 
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At length, as the music of tlic challengers concluded one 
of those long and high flourishes with which they had 
broken the silence of the lists, it was answered by a soli¬ 
tary trumpet, which breathetl a note of defiance from the 
northern extremity. All eyes were turned to sec the new 
champion which these sounds announced, and no sooner 
were the barriers opened than he paced into the lists. As 
far as could be judged ot a man sheathed in armour, the 
new adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and 
seemed to be rather slender than strongly made. His suit 
of armour was formed of steel richly inlaid with gold, and 
the device on his shield was a young oak-tree pulled up by 
the roots, with the Spanish word Desdichado, signifying 
Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black horse, 
and as he passed through the lists he gracefully saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity 
with which he managed his steed, and something of youth¬ 
ful grace which he displayed in his manner, won him the 
favour of the multitude, which some of the lower classes 
expressed by calling out, “ Touch Ralph de Vipont’s shield 
—touch the Hospitaller’s shield ; he has the least sure seat, 
he is your cheapest bargain.” 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant 
hints, ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led 
to it from the lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, 
riding straight up to the central pavilion, struck with the 
sharp end of his spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
until it rung again. All stood astonished at his presump¬ 
tion, but none more than the redoubted Knight whom he 
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had thus defied to mortal combat, and wlio, little expecting 
so rude a challenge, was standing carelessly at the door of 
the pavilion. 

“ Have you confessed yourself, brother,” said the Tem¬ 
plar, “ and have you heard mass this morning, that you 
peril your life so frankly ? ” 

1 am fitter to meet death than thou art,” answered the 
Disinherited Knight; for by this name the stranger had 
recorded himself in the books of the tourney. 

” Then take your place in the lists,” said Bois-Guilbert, 
” and look your last upon the sun, for this night thou shalt 
sleep in paradise.” 

‘‘ Gramcrcy for thy courtesy,” replied the Disinherited 
Knight; ” and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh 
horse and a new lance, for by my honour you will need 
both.” 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his 
horse backward down the slope which he had ascended, 
and compelled him in the same manner to move backward 
through the lists, till be reached the northern extremity, 
where he remained stationary, in expectation of his an¬ 
tagonist. This feat of horsemanship again attracted the 
applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions 
which he recommended, Brian dc Bois-Guilbert did not 
neglect his advice ; for his honour was too nearly concerned 
to permit his neglecting any means which might ensure 
victory over his presumptuous opponent. He changed his 
horse for a proved and fresh one of great strength and 
spirit. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of 
the former might have been strained in the previous en¬ 
counters he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, 
which had received some little damage, and received another 
from his squires. His first had only borne the general de¬ 
vice of his rider, representing two knights riding upon 
one horse, an emblem expressive of the original humility 
and poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had 
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since exchanged for the arrogance and wealth that finally 
occasioned their suppression. Bois-Guilbert’s new shield 
bore a raven in full flight, holding in its claws a skull, and 
bearing the motto, Gare le Corbeau. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at 
the two extremities of the lists, the public expectation was 
strained to the highest pitch. Few augured the possibility 
that the encounter could terminate well for the Disinherited 
Knight, yet his courage and gallantry secured the general 
good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the 
champions vanished from their posts with the speed of 
lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with the 
shock of a thunderbolt. The lances burst into shivers up 
to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment that both 
knights had fallen, for the shock had made each horse re¬ 
coil backwards upon its haunches. The address of the riders 
recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and spur; and 
having glared on each other for an instant with eyes which 
seemed to flash fire through the bars of their visors, each 
made a demivolte, and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, 
received a fresh lance from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and 
handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested the in¬ 
terest taken by the spectators in this encounter, the most 
equal, as well as the best performed, which had graced the 
day. But no sooner had the knights resumed their station, 
than the clamour of applause was hushed into a silence so 
deep and so dead, that it seemed the multitude were afraid 
even to breathe. 

A few minutes’ pause having been allowed, that the 
combatants and their horses might recover breath, Prince 
John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets to sound 
the onset. The champions a second time sprung from 
their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, with 
the same speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, but 
not the same equal fortune as before. 
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In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the 
centre of his antagonist's shield, and struck it so fair and 
forcibly that his spear went to shivers, and the Dis* 
inherited Knight reeled in his saddle. On the other hand, 
that champion had, in the beginning of his career, directed 
the point of his lance towards Bois-Guilbert’s shield; 
but, changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, 
he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to hit, 
but which, if attained, rendered the shock more irresistible. 
Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, wliere his 
lance’s point kept hold of the bars. Yet, even at this dis¬ 
advantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation, and 
had not the girths of his saddle burst, he might not have 
been unhorsed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and 
man rolled on the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed 
was to the Templar scarce the work of a moment; and, 
stung with madness, both at his disgrace and at the ac¬ 
clamations with which it was hailed by the spectators, he 
drew his sword and waved it in defiance of his conqueror. 
The Disinherited Knight sprung from his steed, and also 
unsheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, however, 
spurred their horses between them, and reminded them that 
the laws of the tournament did not, on the present occasion, 
permit this species of encounter. 

“ We shall meet again, I trust,” said the Templar, cast¬ 
ing a resentful glance at his antagonist; ” and where there 
are none to separate us.” 

“ If we do not,” said the Disinherited Knight, ” the fault 
shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with 
axe, or with sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee.” 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, 
but the marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, com¬ 
pelled them to separate. The Disinherited Knight returned 
to his first station, and Bois-Guilbcrt to his tent, where he 
remained for the rest of the day in an agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called 
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for a bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part 
of his helmet, announced that he quaffed it, “ To all true 
English hearts, and to the confusion of foreign tyrants.” 
He then commanded his trumpet to sound a defiance to 
the challengers, and desired a herald to announce to them 
that he should make no election, but was willing to en¬ 
counter them in the order in which they pleased to advance 
against him. 

The gigantic Front-dc-Ba‘uf, armed in sable armour, 
was the first who took the field. He bore on a white shield 
a black bull’s head, half-defaced by the numerous en¬ 
counters which he had undergone, and bearing the arrogant 
motto. Cave, Adsum. Over this champion the Disinherited 
Knight obtained a slight but decisive advantage. Both 
Knights broke their lances fairly, but Front-de-Boeuf, who 
lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged to have the 
disadvantage. 

In the stranger’s third encounter, with Sir Philip Mal- 
voisin, he was equally successful; striking that baron so 
forcibly on the casque, that the laces of the helmet broke, 
and Malvoisin, only saved from falling by being unhelmeted, 
was declared vanquished, like his companions. 

In his fourth combat, with Dc Grantmesnil, the Dis¬ 
inherited Knight showed as much courtesy as he had 
hitherto evinced courage and de.xterity. De Grantmesnil’s 
horse, which was young and violent, reared and plunged 
in the course of the career so as to disturb the rider’s aim; 
and the stranger, declining to take the advantage which 
this accident afforded him, raised his lance, and passing 
his antagonist without touching him, wheeled his horse 
and rode back again to his own end of the lists, offering 
his antagonist, by a herald, the chance of a second en¬ 
counter. This De Grantmesnil declined, avowing himself 
vanquished as much by the courtesy as by the address of 
his opponent. 

Ralph de Vipont summed up the list of the stranger’s 
triumphs, being hurled to the ground with such force that 
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the blood gushed from his nose and his moutli, and he was 
borne senseless from the lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous 
award of the Prince and marshals, announcing that day’s 
honours to the Disinherited Knight. 

Sir Walter Scott, IvauJioe 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

In each of the following sentences insert tije past tense of which¬ 
ever of these verbs you think is most suitable : to rtitj, to conclude, 
to stand, to salute, to defy, to ascend : 

(i) The music of the chnllcncers ( ) a lorn; and hich flourish. 

(ii) As he passed through the lists he gracefully ( ) the Prince. 

(iii) The champion ( ) the platform from the lists. 

(iv) All ( ) astonished at his presumption. 

(v) He ( ) the Knight to mort.d combat. 

(vi) He ( ) his horse backward down the slope. 

(/?) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

You will notice that the paragraphs var>- greatly in length. 
Some, which describe the scene or explain the course of the story, 
arc long, while others, which give conversations, are short. See 
which is the longest paragraph in the extract, and say what it is 
all about. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Read the following passage aloud, if you arc asked to do so. 
taking care to sound the letters that have been omitted. Thc.se arc 
the letters which arc often omitted by careless readers. Rewrite 
the passage, inserting all the missing letters: 

( )avin( ) expressf ) ( )jmsclf( ) thus confidcnf )ly, ( )c rcin( ) 
( )is ( )or5C backward dow( ) the slope which ( )e ( )ad ascended, 
an( ) compelK ) ( )im ( )n the same manner to n^ovc backward 
through the list( ), till ( )e reach( ) the northcr( ) cxircm( )ty, vvherc 
( )e remain( ) stationaty. ( )n expectation of ( )i3 antagonize )• 
This feat ( )f ( )orscmanship again attracted the applause of the 
nuihitude. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

For each of the words printed in italics put a simpler word 
without changing the meaning : 

(i) lie luanaped his steed with dexterity. 

(ii) He won the favour of the niultitudc by his youthful grace. 

(iii) When he reached the northern extremity he remained stationary. 

(iv) The Templar sustained his high reputation. 

(v) The laws of the tournament did not permit this species of 
encounter. 

(vi) On foot or horseback 1 am alike ready to encounter thee. 

{E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) What do you suppose were the Templar’s feelings {a) when 
he was challenged, {h) after the tournament ? 

(ii) Explain the following words as they are used in the extract: 
tourney, visors, dcmivolte, trxincheon, girths, stirrups, marshals, 
casque. 

(iii) Give the plural of each of the following words : scarf, knife, 
hoof, mass, courtesy, adversary, shelf. 

(iv) Distinguish between the following pairs of words : casque, 
cask ; feet, feat; stationary, stationery ; horse, hoarse. 

(v) If you had your choice, which would you rather see—a 
tournament as Sir Walter Scott describes it, or a football match ? 
Give yovir reasons. 
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XXII 

NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR 

I LOVii contemplating, apart 
From ail his homicidal glory, 

The traits that soften to our lieart 
Napoleon’s story ! 

Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half-way over 

With envy ; they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer. 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep, 

He saw one morning—dreaming doating. 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating; 
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He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The live-long day laborious ; lurking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 

Heaven help us ! ’twas a thing beyond 
Description, wretched : such a wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 

Or crossed a ferr)\ 

For ploughing in tl\c salt-sea held, 

It would have made the boldest shudder, 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkcelcd. 

No sail—no rudder. 


From neighb’ring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skill with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows— 


But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering ; 

Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger; 
And, in his wonted attitude. 
Addressed the stranger: 


“ Rash man, that wouldst yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned; 
Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned.” 
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“ I have no sweetheart,” said the lad ; 

” But—absent long from one another— 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother.” 

And so thou shalt,” Napoleon said, 

” YeVe both my favour fairly won ; 

A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 

And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
ile should be shipped to England Old, 

And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain an 1 hearty ; 

But ftever changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparld. 

Thomas Campdei l 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Choose one of these words to fill each of the blanks in the 
following sentences : was, were ; is, are ; has, have. 

(i) He envied the birds because they ( ) able to reach the 

cliffs of Dover. 

(ii) One poor British seaman ( ) captured. 

(iii) By dint of hard work he ( ) able to launch a tiny boat. 

(iv) 'I'he Frenchmen ( ) astonished to see such a sorry skiff. 

(v) Napoleon said, “ You ( ) won my favour.” 

(vi) “ Your mother,” he added, ” ( ) a brave son.” 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Join each of the following pairs of sentences with ‘ and,’ ' but,* 
or ‘for ’: 

(i) It was a tiny boat. He was not afraid to venture. 

(ii) l‘he Frenchmen saw him. They were astonished. 

(iii) Napoleon stood with arms folded. He addressed the stranger. 

(iv) I have no sweetheart. I wanted to see my mother. 

(v) You shall see her. You have won my favour. 

(vi) He gave the t.ir a piece of gold. He commanded that he should 

be sent to England. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

We do not always sound the letter ft’. Copy out the following 
words and put a ring round the silent letters: white, wrought, 
working, wherry, woods, wattled, who. wonted, sword, wring, 
when, write, wrath, wrench, wrist, worry, wrong. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Make a list of six unusual words that occur in this poem. Find 
the meaning in each case. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Tell the story of the poem in your own words, and find for 
it a suitable title other than that which has been used in this book. 

(ii) Express your own feelings tow’ard Napoleon after reading 
the poem, 
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Ciii) Ordinarily we pronounce * contcniplatinR ' thus : contem¬ 
plating. Show how the word must be pronounced so as to keep 
the rhythm of the first line of the poem. Mention another word 
in the poem that is not given its usual pronunciation. 

(iv) Why arc certain words in this poem printed in italics ? 

(v) Give the conversation that took place between the sailor and 
his mother when they met. 



XXITI 

SEDGEMOOR 


And now the time for the great hazard drew near. The 
night was not ill suited for such an enterprise. The moon 
was indeed at the full, and the northern streamers were 
shining brilliantly. But the marsh fog lay so thick on 
Sedgemoor that no object could be discerned there at the 
distance of fifty paces. 

The clock struck eleven ; and the Duke of Monmouth 
with his body-guard rode out of the Castle. He was not 
in the frame of mind which befits one who is about to 
strike a decisive blow. The very children who pressed to 
see him pass observ’cd, and long remembered, that his 
look was sad and full of evil augury. His army marched 
by a circuitous path, near six miles in length, towards the 
royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Part of the route is to 
this day called War Lane. The foot were led by Monmouth 
himself. The horse were confided to Grey, in spite of 
the remonstrances of some who remembered the mishap 
at Bridport. Orders were given that strict silence should 
be preserved, that no drum should be beaten, and no shot 
fired. The word by which the insurgents were to recognize 
one another in the darkness was “ Soho.” It had doubtless 
been selected in allusion to Soho Fields in London, where 
their leader’s palace stood. 

At about one in the morning of Monday the sixth of 
July, the rebels were on the open moor. But between 
them and the enemy lay three broad rhines filled with 
water and soft mud. Two of these, called the Black Ditch 
and the Langmoor Rhine, Monmouth knew that he must 
pass. But, strange to say, the existence of a trench, called 
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the Bussex Rhine, which immediately covered tlic royal 
encampment, liad not been mentioned to him by any of 
his scouts. 

The wains whicli carried the ammunition remained at 
the entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a long 
narrow column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. 
There was a similar causeway across the Langmoor Rhine ; 
but the guide, in the fog, missed his way. I'herc was 
some delay and some tumult before the error could be 
rectified. At length the passage was effected : but, in the 
confusion, a pistol went off. 

Some men of the Horse Guards, who were on the watcli, 
heard the report, and perceived that a great multitude was 
advancing through the mist. They fired their carbines, and 
galloped off in different directions to give the alarm. Some 
hastened to Weston Zoyland, where the cavalry lay. One 
trooper spurred to the encampment of the infantry, and 
cried out vehemently that the enemy was at hand. The 
drums of Dumbarton’s regiment beat to arms ; and the men 
got fast into their ranks. 

It was time ; for Monmouth was already drawing up 
his army for action. He ordered Grey to lead the way 
with the cavalry, and followed himself at the head of the 
infantry. Grey pushed on until his progress was un¬ 
expectedly arrested by the Bussex Rhine. On the opposite 
side of the ditch the King’s foot were hastily forming in 
order of battle. 

'* For whom are you ? ” called out an officer of the 
Foot Guards. “ For the King,” replied a voice from the 
ranks of the rebel cavalry. “For which King?” was 
then demanded. The answer was a shout of “ King 
Monmouth,” mingled with the war cry, which forty years 
before had been inscribed on the colours of the parlia¬ 
mentary regiments, “ God with us.” 1 he royal troops 
instantly fired such a volley of musketry as sent the rebel 
horse flying in all directions. The world agreed to ascribe 
this ignominious rout to Grey's pusillanimity. Yet it is 
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by no means clear that Churchill would have succeeded 
better at the head of men who had never before handled 
arms on horseback, and whose horses were unused, not 
only to stand fire, but to obey the rein. 

A few minutes after the Duke’s horse had dispersed 
themselves over the moor, his infantry came up running 
fast, and guided through the gloom by the lighted matches 
of Dumbarton’s regiment. 

Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and 
profound trench lay between him and the camp which he 
had hoped to surprise. The insurgents halted on the edge 
of the rhine, and fired. Part of the royal infantry on the 
opposite bank returned the fire. During three-quarters of 
an hour the roar of the musketry was incessant. The 
Somersetshire peasants behaved themselves as if they had 
been veteran soldiers, save only that they levelled their 
pieces too high. 

But now the other divisions of the royal army were in 
motion. The Life Guards and Blues came pricking fast 
from Weston Zoyland, and scattered in an instant some 
of Grey’s horse, who had attempted to rally. The fugitives 
spread a panic among their comrades in the rear, who had 
charge of the ammunition. The waggoners drove off at full 
speed, and never stopped till they were many miles from 
the field of battle. 

Monmouth had hitherto done his part like a stout and 
able warrior. He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, 
encouraging his infantry by voice and by example. But 
he was too well acquainted with military affairs not to 
know that all was over. His men had lost the advantage 
which surprise and darkness had given them. They were 
deserted by the horse and the ammunition waggons. The 
King’s forces were now united and in good order. Fever- 
sham had been awakened by the firing, had got out of bed, 
had adjusted his cravat, had looked at himself well in the 
glass, and had come to see what his men were doing. 

Meanwhile, what was of much more importance, 
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Churcliill had rapidly made an entirely new disposition 
of the royal infantry. The day was about to break. The 
event of a conflict on an open plain, by broad sunlight, 
could not be doubtful. Yet Monmouth should have felt 
that it was not for him to fly, while thousands whom affec¬ 
tion for him had hurried to destruction were still fighting 
manfully in his cause. But vain hopes and the intense 
love of life prevailed. He saw that if he tarried the royal 
cavalrj' would soon intercept his retreat. He mounted and 
rode from the field. 

l>ORD Macaulay, History of England 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Change the following sentences to the singular; 

(i) The northern streamers were shining brilliantly. 

(ii) The wains which c-arry the ammunition remain at the entrance 

of the moor. 

(iii) Some men, who arc on the watch, hear the report. 

(iv) They fire their carbines, and g.ilIop off in different directions 

(v) The Somersetshire peasants behave themselves as if they are 

veteran soldiers. 

(vi) The fugitives spread a panic in the rear. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS ■ 

NIakc sentences containing each of the following phrases: lay 
80 thick ; a decisive blow; long remembered; stnet silence ; on 
the watch ; in different directions. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the following sentences insert the words * to, * too, and 
‘ two ■ in their proper places : 


(i) 'Fhe foot were led ( ) battle by Monmouth himself. 

(ii) The insurgents were ( ) recognize one another by the 

word ‘ Soho.’ 

(iii) Monmouth knew that he had ( ) pass ( ) of these 

ditches. 
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(iv) It was strange that the trench had not been mentioned ( ' 

him. 

(v) He discovered it when it was ( ) late. 

(vi) He was ( ) well acquainted with military affairs not ( ) 

know that all was over. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Substitute other words for those in italics, without changing the 
meaning : 

(i) The night was not tH suited for such an enterprise. 

(ii) No object could be discerned at the distance of fifty paces. 

(iii) The very children observed that his look was sad. 

(iv) His army marched by a circuitous path towards the royal 

encampment. 

(v) The horse were confided to Grey, in spite of the remonstrances 

of some. 

(vi) Orders were given that strict silence should be preserved 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a character-sketch of the Duke of Monmouth. 

(ii) What mistake did the Somersetshire peasants make ? 

(iii) Give an account of the Battle of Sedgemoor supposed to 
have been written by one of the King’s soldiers. 

(iv) Explain the following words : insurgents, rhinos, scouts, 
wains, carbines, cavalry. 

(v) When he saw that all was over. Monmouth “ mounted and 
rode from the field.” What do you think you would have done 
if you had been m his place ? 
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THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 

Oh, East is East, and IVest is H’est, and never the twain 
shall meet. 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's great Judgment 
Seat ; 

But there is neither East nor IVest, Border, nor Breed, nor 
Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho they come 
from the ends of the earth! 

Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border-side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel's mare that is the Colonel’s 
pride : 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn 
and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far 
away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of 
the Guides : 

■* Is there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal 
hides ? ” 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the 
Kessaldar: 

“ If ye know the track of the morning mist, ye know 
where his pickets are. 

At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into 
Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to 
fare. 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 
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By the favour of God, ye may cut him off ere he win to 
the Tongue of Jagai. 

But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn 
ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown 
with Kamal’s men. 

There is rock to tlie left, and rock to the right, and low 
lean thorn between. 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man 
is seen.” 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough 
dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the 
head of the gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort was won, they bid him 
stay to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at 
his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father's mare in the gut of the 
Tongue of Jagai— 

Till he was aware of his father's mare with Kamal upon 
her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye. he made the 
pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling 
ball went wide, 

'■ Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said, '* Show now if 
ye can ride 1 ” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils 

go. 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a 
barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head 
above. 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, as a maiden 
plays with a glove. 
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There wns rock to the left and rock to the right, and low 
lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick, tho’ never a 
man was seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their 
hoofs drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a 
new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a watercourse—in a woeful heap fell he. 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the 
rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—.small room 
was there to strive, 

** *Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ yc rode so 
long alive : 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a 
clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked 
on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row : 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as 1 have held it 
high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she 
could not fly.” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son : ” Do good to bird 
and beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats before thou 
makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my 
bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal's meal were more than a thief 
would pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their 
men on the garnered grain ; 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the 
cattle are slain. 
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But if tliouthinkcstthe price be fair—thy brethren wait to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal spawn—howl, dog, and 
call them up ! 

And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear 
and stack, 

Give me my father’s mare again, and Til fight my own 
way back ! ” 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his 
feet. 

“ No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “ when wolf and 
grey wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath ; 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn 
with Death ? ” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son : ” I hold by the blood 
of my clan; 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift—by God, she has 
carried a man 1 ” 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son and nuzzled against 
his breast; 

” We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, ” but she 
loveth the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded 
rein, 

My ’broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups 
^ *11 * 
twain. 

The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end ; 

” Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; ” will yc 
take the mate from a friend ? ” 

“ A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; a limb for the 
risk of a limb. 

Thy father hath sent his son to me—Til send my son to 
him I ” 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a 
mou ntain-crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like 
a lance in rest. 
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" Now here is thy master,” Kamal said, “ who leads a 
troop of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder 
rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and 
bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him witli thy 
head. 

So, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her 
foes arc thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of 
the Border-line; 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way 
to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged 
in Peshawur,” 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and there 
they found no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on 
leavened bread and salt: 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire 
and fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the 
Wondrous Names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the marc, and Kamal's boy 
the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there 
went forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter Guard, full twenty 
swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood 
of the mountaineer. 

“ Ha' done ! ha’ done 1 ” said the Colonel’s son. “ Put up 
the steel at your sides I 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ’tis a 
man of the Guides I 
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Oh, East is East, and West ts West, and never the twain 
shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's great Judgment 
Seat ; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come 
from the ends of the earth / 

Rudyard Kipling 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Make sentences showing that the following words can be used 
as nouns and also as verbs: ride, knock, answer, harry, hide, 
stand. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences containing the following pairs of words to 
show that you understand the difference beUveen them: meet, 
meat; feet, feat; mist, missed ; seen, scene ; lose, loose. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the following sentences put the words * though,’ ‘ through,* 

' threw,’ ‘ throw,’ and ‘ thorough ’ in their proper places : 

(i) Two strong men respect each other ( ) they come from 

the ends of the earth. 

(ii) There was a ( ) understanding betw’cen them. 

(iii) He was forced to ( ) himself upon the mercy of the other. 

(iv) ( ) it all they remained true. 

(v) He ( ) himself upon his horse and rode away. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Notice the speed of this poem. When properly read the lines 
give something of the feeling that the Colonel’s son had when 
riding the dun horse. Write out the six lines beginning with the 
following line and mark all the stresses, thus: 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar. 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Give the whole story as you suppose the Colonel’s son told 

it to his father when he got back. 

(ii) Note the comparison “ as fast as a bird can fly.** Make 
comparisons of your own for each of the following: 

as white as . . . 
as long as ... . 
as deep as ... . 
as gentle as . . . 
as rough as . . . 

(iii) Say what you think of the “ tsvo strong men ” mentioned 
in this poem. 

• (iv) Write a short story of your owm, entitled “ A Ride for Life, 
(v) Find some imitative words that are used in the poem. 
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THE WONDERFUL HORN 


One bright summer’s afternoon, in the year of grace 1575, 
a tall and fair boy came lingering along Bideford quay, in 
his scholar’s gown, with satchel and slate in hand, watch¬ 
ing wistfully the shipping and the sailors, till, just after he 
had passed the bottom of High Street, he came opposite 
to one of the many taverns which looked out upon the 
river. In the open bay window sat merchants and gentle¬ 
men, discoursing over their afternoon’s draught of sack; 
and outside the door was gathered a group of sailors, 
listening earnestly to some one who stood in the midst. 
The boy, all alive for any sea-news, must needs go up to 
them, and take his place among the sailor-lads who were 
peeping and whispering under the elbows of the men ; 
and so came in for the following speech, delivered in a 
loud bold voice, with a strong Devonshire accent, and a 
fair sprinkling of oaths. 

If you don’t believe me, go and see, or stay here and 
grow all over blue mould. I tell you, as I am a gentleman, 
I saw it with these eyes, and so did Salvation Yeo there, 
through a window in the lower room; and we measured 
the heap, as I am a christened man, seventy foot long, 
ten foot broad, and twelve foot high, of silver bars, and 
each bar between a thirty and forty pound weight. And 
says Captain Drake: ‘There, my lads of Devon, I’ve 
brought you to the mouth of the world’s treasure-house, 
and it’s your own fault now if you don’t sweep it out as 
empty as a stock-fish.’ ” 

He who delivered this harangue was a tall and sturdy 
personage, with a florid black-bearded face, and bold 
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restless dark eyes, who leaned, with crossed lej^s and arms 
akimbo, against the wall of the house; and seemed in the 
eyes of the schoolboy a very magnifico, some prince or 
duke at least. He was dressed in a suit of crimson velvet, 
a little the worse, perhaps, for wear; by his side were a 
long Spanish rapier and a brace of daggers, gaudy enough 
about the hilts; his fingers sparkled with rings; he had 
two or three gold chains about his neck, and large earrings 
in his ears, behind one of which a red rose was stuck 
jauntily enough among the glossy black curls; on his 
head was a broad velvet Spanish hat, in which instead 
of a feather was fastened with a great gold clasp a whole 
. Quezal bird, whose gorgeous plumage of fretted golden 
green shone like one entire precious stone. As he finished 
his speech, he took off the said hat, and looking at the 

bird in it— , , , 

“ Look ye, my lads, did you ever see such a low! as 

that before? That’s the bird which the old Indian kings 

of Mexico let no one wear but their own selves; and 

therefore I wear it,—I, John Oxenham of South Tawton,— 

for a sign to all brave lads of Devon, that, as the Spaniards 

are the masters of the Indians, we’re the masters of the 

Spaniards”: and he replaced his hat. , , . 

” Now,” said Oxenham, ” you won’t let the Plymouth 

men say that the Bideford men daren’t follow’ them . 
North Devon against South, it is. Who’ll join ? who 11 
join? It is but a step of a way, after all, and sailing as 
smooth as a duck-pond as soon as you re past Cape 
Finisterre. I’ll run a Clovelly herring-boat there and 
back for a wager of twenty pound, and never ship a 
bucketful all the way. Who’ll join ? Don’t think you re 
buying a pig in a poke. I know the road, and Salvation 
Yco, here, too, who was the gunner’s mate, as well as 1 
do the narrow seas, and better. You ask him to show you 
the chart of it, now, and see if he don’t tell you over the 

ruttier as well as Drake himself.’ _ 

On which the gaunt man pulled from under his arm a 
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great white buffalo horn covered with rough etchings of 
land and sea, and held it up to the admiring ring. 

The schoolboy, who had been devouring with ey^ and 
ears all which passed, and had contrived by this time to 
edge himself into the inner ring, now stood face to face 
with the hero of the emerald crest, and got as many peeps 
as he could at the wonder. But when he saw the sailors, 
one after another, having turned it over awhile, come 
forward and offer to join Mr Oxenham, his soul burned 
within him for a nearer view of that wondrous horn; and 
when the group had somewhat broken up, and Oxenham 
was going into the tavern with his recruits, he asked boldly 
for a nearer sight of the marvel, which was granted at once. . 

And now to his astonished gaze displayed themselves 
cities and harbours, dragons and elephants, whales which 
fought with sharks, plate ships of Spain, islands with apes 
and palm-trees, each with its name over-written, and here 
and there, “ Here is gold ”; and again, “ Much gold and 
silver ”; inserted most probably, as the words were in 
English, by the hands of Mr Oxenham himself. Linger¬ 
ingly and longingly the boy turned it round and round, 
and thought the owner of it more fortunate than Khan or 
Kaiser. Oh, if he could but possess that horn, what needed 
he on earth beside to make him blest 1 

“ I say, will you sell this ? 

“ Yea, marry, or my own soul, if I can get the worth 
of it.” 

” I want the horn,—I don’t want your soul; it’s some¬ 
what of a stale sole, for aught I know ; and there are plenty 
of fresh ones in the bay.” 

And therewith, after much fumbling, he pulled out a tester 
(the only one he had), and asked if that would buy it. 

” That 1 no, nor twenty of them.” 

The boy thought over what a good knight-errant would 
do in such case, and then answered, ” Tell you what: Til 
fight you for it.” 

” Thank’ee, sir I ” 
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“Break the jackanapes’s head for him, \eo, said 

Oxenham. . 

“ Call me jackanapes again, and I break yours, sir. 

And the boy lifted his fist fiercely. rj. , 

Oxenham looked at him a minute smilingly. 
tut! my man, hit one of your own size, if you will, and 

spare little folk like me 1 ” . ^ \ u 

“ If I have a boy’s age, sir, I have a man s hst. 1 shall 

be fifteen years old this month, and know how to answer 

anyone who insults me.” , , * .* 

“ Fifteen, my young cockerel ? You look hker twenty, 

said Oxenham, with an admiring glance at tlie lad’s broad 

limbs, keen blue eyes, curling golden locks, and round 

honest face. “Fifteen? If I had half-a-dozen such lads 

as you, I would make knights of them before I died. 
Oxenham then bade the lad tell him why he was so keen 

after the horn. 

“ Because,” said he, looking up boldly, 1 want to go 
to sea. I want to sec the Indies. I want to fight the 
Spaniards. Though I am a gentleman’s son, I d a deal 
liefer be a cabin-boy on board your ship. And the lau, 
having hurried out his say fiercely enough, dropped his 

head again. . , . 

“And you shall.” cried Oxenham, with a great oath. 

“ and take a galloon, and dine off carbonadoed Dons. 
Whose son are you, my gallant fellow ? 

" Mr Leigh’s, of Burrough Court.” . r m 

“ Bless his soul! I know him as well as I do the Eddy- 
stone, and his kitchen too. Who sups with him to-night ( 

“ Sir Richard Grenvil.” ^ 

“ Dick Grenvil ? I did not know he was in town. Oo 
home and tell your father John Oxenham 'vill come and 
keep him company. There, off with you. Ill ma c a 
straight with the good gentleman, and you sh^all have your 
venture with me; and as for the horn, let him lave 

horn, Yeo, and 1*11 give you a noble for it. 

“ Not a penny, noble Captain. If young master will 
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take a poor mariner’s gift, there it is for the sake of 
love to the calling, and Heaven send him luck therein. 
And the good fellow, with the impulsive generosity of a 
true sailor, thrust the horn into the boy s hands, and 
walked away to escape thanks. 

Charles Kingsley, Westward Ho ! 


EXERCISES 

{A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Rewrite the following sentences, changing the verbs to the 
future tense: 

(i) A tall and fair boy came lingering along Bideford quay. 

(ii) He watched wistfully the shipping and the sailors. 

(iii) In the open bay window sat merchants and gentlemen. 

(iv) If you don’t believe me, go and see. 

(v) I’ve brought you to the mouth of the world’s treasure-house, 

(vi) Therefore I, John Oxenham, wear it. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

From the extract pick out six words which strike you as being 
particularly expressive. Use each in a sentence of your own. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice that in a dialogue we begin a fresh line for each speech. 
Arrange and punctuate the following passage, comparing what you 
have done with the original on p. 156 : 

I say will you sell this yea marry or my own soul if I can get the 
worth of it I want the horn I don’t want your soul it’s somewhat 
of a stale sole for aught I know and there are plenty of fresh ones m 
the bay. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Supply words in the following sentences to answer the question 
‘ how ’: 

(i) The boy was watching ( ) the sailors and the shipping. 

(ii) The sailors listened ( ) to some one who stood in their 

midst. 
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(iii) He asked ( ) for a nearer sight of the marvel 

(iv) ( ) the boy turned it round and round. 

(v) The boy lifted his fist ( ). 

(vi) 'I'he good fellow thrust the horn ( ) into the boy’s hands. 

(£) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write an essay on “ Buying a Pig iI^ a Poke,’ or a short 

story entitled “ The Treasure-Hunt.” 

(ii) Give the names which monarchs bear, or used to bear, in 
the following countries : Russia, India, Afghanistan, Turkey, 

Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium. 

(iii) Amyas Leigh wanted to go to sea and to behold strange 
lands. Mention any other boy in history who had the same 

longing, and say what happened to him. 

(iv) Look again at the pen-portrait which Kingsley gives of 
John Oxenham. Write a paragraph giving one of Antyas Leigh 
based on what you read of him in this extract* 

(v) Notice the pun on the word ‘ soul. Mention three or four 
other words on which jokes could be made in the same way. 
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HUBERT AND ARTHUR 


King John, who was jealous of his nephew Arthur, had at 
length got him into his power. Hubert de Burgh, in whose 
keeping the Prince ivaSy had received strict orders to guard 
the prisoner securely. Hubert^ however^ grew ve^y fond of 
the boy and dreaded the thought of what he felt sure must 
happen sooner or later. One day a letter came from the 
King — Arthur's eyes were to be put out with red-hot irons. 
With a very heavy heart Hubert set about his hateful task 

and made the necessary preparations. 

He enters with two gaolers. 


HUBERT. Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 

FIRST GAOLER. I hope your warrant will bear out the 

deed. , 

HUBERT. Uncleanly scruples 1 fear not you : look to t. 

[The men withdraw. 

{Calline^ Young lad. come forth ; I have to say with you. 

[Arthur enters. 


ARTHUR \jgaily]‘ Good morrow, Hubert. . 

HUBERT. Good morrow, little Prince. 

ARTHUR. As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

HUBERT [grimly]. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

ARTHUR. Mercy on me I 

Methinks no body should be sad but I: 
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Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as niglit, 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 

He is afraid of me and I of him : 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

No, indeed, is’t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

HUBi-RT [to himself}. If I talk to him, witli his innocent 
prate 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead : 

Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

ARTHUR. Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you: 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

HUBERT. His words do take possession of my bosom. 
[Producing his toarrant and handing it to Arthur to read} 
Read here, young Arthur. [To himself] How now, foolish 
rheum I 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door I 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 

[To Arthur] Can you not read itis it not fair writ ? 

ARTHUR [aghast]. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
HUBERT. Young boy, I must. 

ARTHUR. And will you ? 

HUBERT. And I will. 

ARTHUR \pUading piteously^. Have you the heart ? When 
your head did but ache 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, 

The best I had, a princess wrought it me, 

And 1 did never ask it you again ; 
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And with my hand at midnight held your head, 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time. 

Saying, “ What lack you ? ” and “ Where lies your grief ? 

Or “ What good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man’s son would have lien still 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning : do, an if you will: 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 

Why, then you must. Will you put out mine eyes ? 

These eyes that never did nor never shall 

So much as frown on you ? . 

HUBERT. I sworn to do It; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

ARTHUR. Ah, none but in this iron age would do it 1 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. ^ 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer d iron r 

An if an angel should have come to me 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, ^ 

I would not have believed him—no tongue but Hubert s. 

HUBERT [stamping his fooi\. Come forth. 

[The gaolers run in with the red-hot irons ana a 

brazier, which they set down. 

Do as I bid you do. , lt u 

ARTHUR [shrieking with terror]. Oh, save me, Hubert, 

save me 1 my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

HUBERT. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

[They seize Arthur and begin to bind hm. 
ARTHUR. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
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I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

HUBERT [to the gaolers]. Go, stand within; let me alone 

with him. 

FIRST GAOLER. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[The gaolers xvithdraw 

ARTHUR. Alas, I then have chid away my friend ! 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart: 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

HUBERT. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

ARTHUR. Is there no remedy r 

HUBERT. None, but to lose your eyes. 

ARTHUR. Oh, heaven, that there were but a mote in 
yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there. 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

HUBERT [roughly]. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your 

tongue. 

ARTHUR. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes : oh, spare mine eyes. 

Though to no use but still to look on you 1 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 

And would not harm me. 

HUBERT [faltering]. I can heat it, boy. 

ARTHUR. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with griet, 
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Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

HUBERT. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
ARTHUR. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 

Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre* him on. 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 

Deny their office : only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

HUBERT [throwing the iron down'\. Well, see to live ; I will 
not touch thine eyes 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

ARTHUR. Oh, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were disguised. 

HUBERT. Peace ; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead; 

Til fill these dogged spies with false reports: 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 

ARTHUR. Oh, heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

HUBERT. Silence; no more: go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

William Shakespeare, King John 

^ Set, ui^ 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Many verbs have nouns which correspond to them, e.g., * see ’ 
and ‘ sight.’ Give the nouns corresponding to each of the follow¬ 
ing verbs: hope, fear, remember, practise, sit, knit, consume, 
believe, give, prepare, annoy. 

(i?) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use in sentences each of the nouns you gave in ilie previous 
exercise. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the following passage Hubert and Arthur arc speaking in turn, 
but their speeches are run together. Sep.arate them and set thenr 
out as in the extract, writing Arthur at the beginning of the line 
when Arthur is speaking and Hubert when it is Hubert’s turn : 

Alas, I then have chid away my friend I He hath a stern look, but 
a gentle heart: let him come back that his compassion may give life 
to yours. Come, boy, prepare yourself. Is there no remedy ? None, 
but to lose your eyes. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

The lines in the extract do not rhyme as do those in Kipling’s 
Ballad of the East and West. They are for that reason termed 
blank verse. Nevertheless the lines have the regular swing or 
rhythm which we find in all verse whether tlic lines rhyme or 
not. You can beat time to them, as in : 

/ t f t ^ t 

Oh, heaven, that there wcie but a mote m yours. 

In the following lines Shakespeare’s order has been changed, 
and you will hear if you read them aloud that the rhythm has 
been lost as a result. Rewrite the words in their proper order, so 
as to restore the regular swing of the lines : 

(i) I will stand stone-still, I will not struggle. 

(ii) Nor angerly look upon the iron. 

(iii) The utterance of a brace of tongues, Hubert. 

(iv) Lo, the instrument is cold, by my troth. 

(v) No, the fire is dead with grief, in good sooth. 

(vi) Out the breath of heaven hath blown his spirit. 
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{E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Say what you think of Hubert. 

(ii) Make a list of any words in the extract that are new to you, 
and try to find out their meanings. 

(iii) Give what you think might be the exact words of the letter 
which Hubert received from the King. 

(iv) Hubert is supposed to be speaking to himself, first directly 
before this scene opens, and then immediately after its close. Give 
these Uvo soliloquies. 

(v) Say what the First Gaoler meant by the words, “ I hope 
your warrant will bear out the deed.” 



XXVII 

A FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD 


Martin took his bow and three arrows, and stole cautioiisjy 
into the wood : it was scarce a furlong distant. The liorns 
were heard faintly in the distance, and all the game was 
afoot. “ Come,” thought Martin, “ I shall soon fill the 
pot, and no one be the wiser.” He took his stand behind 
a thick oak that commanded a view of an open glade, and 
strung his bow, a truly formidable weapon. It was of 
English yew, six feet two inches high, and thick in propor¬ 
tion ; arid Martin, broad-chested, with arms all iron and 
cord, and used to the bow from infancy, could draw a 
three-foot arrow to the head, and, when it flew, the eye 
could scarce follow it, and the bowstring twanged as 
musical as a harp. This bow had laid many a stout soldier 
low in the wars of the Hoecks and Cabbel-jaws. In those 
days a battlefield was not a cloud of smoke ; the com¬ 
batants were few, but the deaths many, for they saw what 
they were about; and fewer bloodless arrows flew than 
bloodless bullets now. A hare came cantering, then sat 
sprightly, and her cars made a capital V. Martin levelled 
his tremendous weapon at her. The arrow flew, the string 
twanged ; but Martin had been in a hurry to pot her, and 
lost her by an inch : the arrow seemed to hit her, but it struck 
the ground close to her, and passed under her belly like a 
flash, and hissed along the short grass and disappeared. 
She jumped three feet perpendicular, and away at the top 
of her speed. ” Bungler 1 ” said Martin. A sure proof he 
was not an habitual bungler, or he would have blamed the 
hare. He had scarcely fitted another arrow to his string 
when a wood-pigeon settled on the very tree he stood under. 
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“Aha!” thought he, “you are small, but dainty.” 
This time he took more pains; drew his arrow carefully, 
loosed it smoothly, and saw it, to all appearance, go clean 
through the bird, carrying feathers skyward like dust. 
Instead of falling at his feet, the bird, whose breast was 
torn, not fairly pierced, fluttered feebly away, and, by a 
great effort, rose above the trees, flew some fifty yards, 
and fell dead at last; but where, he could not see for the 
thick foliage. 

“ Luck is against me,” said he despondingly. But he 
fitted another arrow, and eyed the glade keenly. Presently 
he heard a bustle behind him, and turned round just in 
time to see a noble buck cross the open, but too late to 
shoot at him. He dashed his bow down with an im¬ 
precation. At that moment a long spotted animal glided 
swiftly across after the deer; its belly seemed to touch 
the ground as it went. Martin took up his bow hastily: 
he recognized the Duke’s leopard. “ The hunters will 
not be far from her,” said he, “ and I must not be seen. 
Gerard must go supperless this night.” 

He plunged into the wood, following the buck and the 
leopard, for that was his way home. He had not gone far 
when he heard an unusual sound ahead of him—leaves 
rustling violently and the ground trampled. He hurried 
in the direction. He found the leopard on the buck’s 
back, tearing him with teeth and claw, and the buck 
running in a circle and bounding convulsively, with the 
blood pouring down his hide. Then Martin formed a 
desperate resolution to have.the venison for Margaret. 
He drew his arrow to the head, and buried it in the deer, 
who, spite of the creature on his back, bounded high 
into the air, and fell dead. The leopard went on tearing 
him as if nothing had happened. 

Martin hoped that the creature would gorge itself with 
blood, and then let him take the meat. He waited some 
minutes, then walked resolutely up, and laid his hand on 
the buck’s leg. The leopard gave a frightful growl, and 
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left off sucking blood. She saw Martin’s game, and was 
sulky and on her guard. What was to be done Martin 
had heard that wild creatures cannot stand the human eye. 
.Accordingly, he stood erect, and fixed his on the leopard : 
the leopard returned a savage glance, and never took her 
eye off Martin. Then Martin continuing to look the 
beast down, the leopard, brutally ignorant of natural his¬ 
tory, flew at his head with a frightful yell, flaming eyes, 
and jaws and claws distended. lie had but just time to 
catch her by the throat, before her teeth could crush his 
face; one of her claws seized his shoulder and rent it, 
the other, aimed at his cheek, would have been more 
deadly still, but Martin was old-fashioned, and wore no 
hat, but a scapulary of the same stuff as his jerkin, and 
this scapulary he had brought over his head like a hood ; 
the brute’s claw caught in the loose leather. IMartin kept 
her teeth off his face with great difficulty, and gripped 
her throat fiercely, and she kept rending his shoulder. 
It was like blunt reaping-hooks grinding and tearing. 
The pain was fearful; but, instead of cowing the old 
soldier, it put his blood up, and he gnashed his teeth with 
rage almost as fierce as hers, and squeezed her neck with 
iron force. The two pair of eyes flared at one another— 
and now the man’s were almost as furious as the brute s. 
She found he was throttling her, and made a wild attempt 
to free herself, in which she dragged his cowl all over his 
face and blinded him, and tore her claw out of his shoulder, 
flesh and all; but still he throttled her with hand and 
arm of iron. Presently her long tail, that was high in the 
air, went down. “Aha!” cried Martin, joyfully, and 
gripped her like death; next, her body lost its elasticity, 
and he held a choked and powerless thing : he gripped it 
still, till all motion ceased, then dashed it to the earth ; 
then, panting, removed his cowl: the leopard lay mute at 
his feet with tongue protruding and bloody paw; and 
for the first time, terror fell on Martin^ “ I am a dead 
man: I have slain the Duke’s leopard.”/He hastily seized 
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a few handfuls of leaves and threw them over her; then 
shouldered the buck, and staggered away, leaving a trail 
of blood all the way—his own and the buck’s. He burst 
into Peter’s house a horrible figure, bleeding and blood¬ 
stained, and flung the deer’s carcass down. 

“ There—no questions,” said he, ‘‘ but broil me a steak 
on’t, for I am faint.” 

Charles Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth 


EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Make adjectives from the following nouns: caution, n>ustc, 
death, grass, leaf, pain, earth, duke, shame. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use in a sentence each of the adjectives you have given in the 
previous exercise. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Compare the following : 

Direct Speech : “ I shall soon fill the pot,” thought Martin, ** and 
no one be the wiser.” 

Indirect Speech : Martin thought that he would soon fill the pot 
and no one be the wiser. 

Turn the following sentence into indirect speech : 

” I am a dead man,” he said, ” 1 have slain the Duke's leopard.” 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Improve the following sentences by putting the words in a 
different order: 

(i) The horns faintly were in the distance heard, 

(ii) Low this bow had laid many a stout soldier. 

(iii) At her his tremendous weapon Martin levelled. 

(iv) Away fluttered feebly the bird. 

(v) With an imprecation down his bow he dashed, 

(vi) His shoulders one of her claws seized. 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Tell the story of any other fight with a wild animal. on 
may cither retell any which you have read, or write entirely from 
imagination. 

(ii) Say what happened to the three arrows which IMartin took 
with him. 

(iii) Write a paragraph describing a leopard. 

(iv) Remembering the trail of blood which IMartin left behind 
him, say what you think happened aftenvard. 

(v) Distinguish carefully between the words ‘ guard ’ and 

' gauge.' Find nvo other words beginning with and two 

beginning with gwa-. 



XXVI IT 
FLODDEN 

By this though deep the evening fell. 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 

For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vaward wing. 
Where Huntly, and where Home ?— 

O, for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 

When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died I 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 

And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side. 

Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride ! 

In vain the wish—for far away, 

W’hile spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray. 
“ Oh, lady,” cried the monk, “ away 1 ” 
And placed her on her steed, 

And led her to the chapel fair. 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer. 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman. Lord Fitz-Clare. 
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But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed. 

In headlong charge their horse assailed, 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break tlie Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go. 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

7 'hen skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wasted lands. 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted from the field as snow. 

When streams are swoln and south winds 

blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless splash. 
While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to town and dale. 
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To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

Sir Walter Scott, Marmion 


EXERCISES 

(.-J) THE USE OF WORDS 

Pick out all the adjectives in the first stanza of the extract. 

(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Use, in sentences of your own, any eight of the adjectives you 
have found. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In these sentences insert apostrophes to denote possession: 

(i) The plunderers stray near Sybils Cross. 

(ii) The Scots attempts were all in vain. 

(iii) The lady heard the monks words. 

(iv) Skilful Surreys sage commands were to lead his men back. 

(v) Tweeds echoes heard the ceaseless splash. 

(vi) Shivered was fair Scotlands spear. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

The following words may have more than one meaning. Try 
to find at least uvo meanings for each: fell, ring, swell, well, low, 
band. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Imagine that you were one of the ** stubborn spear-men ” 
in the circle round the Scottish king. Describe your experiences. 

(ii) Read all you can about the Battle of Flodden and give a 
description of it. 
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(iii) Search for information concerning Rowland (Roland) and 
Olivier (Oliver) and what they did at Ronccsvallcs. 

(iv) Find an example of alliteration from the poem. 

(v) ^ Make a rhyme-pattern for the first nvcive lines of the extract 

by writing letters opposite the lines. 
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THE SHIPWRECK OF ST PAUL 

And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy, 
they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners unto one 
named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. And enter¬ 
ing into a ship of Adramyttium, we launched, meaning to 
sail by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian 
of Thessalonica, being with us. And the next day we 
touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously entreated Paul, 
and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh him¬ 
self. And when we had launched from thence, we sailed 
under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. And when 
we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we 
came to Myra, a city of I^ycia. And there the centurion 
found a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put 
us therein. And when we had sailed slowly many days, 
and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone; 
and, hardly passing it came unto a place which is called 
“ The Fair Havens ” ; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. 

Now when much time was spent, and when sailing was 
now dangerous, because the fast was now already past, 
Paul admonished them, and said unto them, “ Sirs, I per¬ 
ceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much damage, 
not only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives.” 
Nevertheless the centurion believed the master and the 
owner of the ship more than those things which were 
spoken by Paul. And because the haven was not com¬ 
modious to winter in, the more part advised to depart 
thence also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and 
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licth toward the south-west and north-west. And when 
the south wind blew softly, supposing that tlicy had ob¬ 
tained their purpose, loosing thence, tliey sailed close by 
Crete. 

But not long after there arose against it a tempestuous 
wind, called Euroclydon : and when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 
And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come by the boat: which when they 
had taken up, they used helps, undcrgirtling the ship ; and, 
fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, slrake 
sail, and so were driven. And wc being exceedingly tossed 
with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship ; and 
the third day we cast out with our own hands the tackling 
of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars in many days 
appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that wc 
should be saved was then taken aw'ay. 

But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst 
of them, and said, “ Sirs, yc should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained 
this harm and loss. And now I exhort you to be of good 
cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among 
you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this night 
the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, 
‘ Fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought before Cxsar: 
and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’ 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, that 
it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island.” 

But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were 
driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the ship- 
men deemed that they drew near to some country; and 
sounded, and found it twenty fathoms: and when they 
had gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it 
fifteen fathoms. Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and 
wished for the day. And as the shipmen were about to 
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flee out of the ship, when they had let down the boat into 
the sea, under colour as though they would have cast 
anchors out of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, “ Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.” Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off. And while the day was coming 
on, Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, “ This 
day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and con¬ 
tinued fasting, having taken nothing. Wherefore I pray 
you to take some meat: for this is for your health: for 
there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you,” 
And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all: and when he had 
broken it, he began to eat. Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some meat. And we were in all 
in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 
And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the 
ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. And when it 
was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered 
a certain creek with a shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. And 
when they had taken up the anchors, they committed 
themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and 
hoised up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward 
shore. And falling into a place where two seas* met, they 
ran the ship aground ; and the forepart stuck fast, and 
remained immoveable, but the hinder part was broken 
with the violence of the waves. And the soldiers* counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should swim 
out, and escape. But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose; and commanded that they 
which could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, 
and get to land: and the rest, some on boards, and some 
on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that 
they escaped all safe to land. 

Acts oj the Apostles xxvii 
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EXERCISES 

(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

See how many words you arc able to form from the word 
‘ ship.’ 

(/?) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

T'hc following sentences are incorrect, as you will know' if you 
have read the passage carefully. Rewrite them, making any cor¬ 
rections that arc necessary', either by inserting a negative or by 
altering or omitting a word : 

(i) It was determined that we should not sail into Italy. 

(ii) Julius refused Paul liberty to go unto his friends. 

(iii) Before we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 

we came to Myra. 

(iv) There the centurion failed to find a ship of Alexandria sailing 

into Italy. 

(v) The haven was commodious to winter in. 

(vi) Running under a certain island, wc had little trouble to come 
by the boat. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Copy out the following words, and wherever the letter g is 
pronounced like j put a circle round it: Augustus, dangerous, 
against, undergirding, gentle, good, gained, gesture, gist, gone, 
aground. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

The advice which Paul gave the centurion was sound, yet he 
listened to the sailing-master and to the owner of the ship. Select 
from the following list those words which would fitly describe 
the counsel given by these men : false, wise, untrue, spurious, 
correct, erroneous, faulty, misleading, unquestionable, unsound, 
reasonable, wrong, sage, helpful. 

(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Draw a sketch-map showing where the shipwreck took 

(U) Describe the most tlirilling shipwreck of which you have 
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ever read, or tell the story of an imaginary shipwreck in which 
you were concerned. 

(iii) Explain the terms centurion, lading, haven, quicksands, 
tackling, foreship, creek, rudder. 

(iv) Describe in your own words the part which St Paul played 
in this perilous adventure. 

(v) Write a brief character-sketch ot the centurion. 
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HO, EVERY ONE THAT THIKSTETIE 

Ho, every one that tliirstelh come ye to the waters, 

And he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; 

Yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 

price. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread ? 
And your labour for that which satisfieth not ? 

Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
And let your soul delight itself in fatness. 


Incline your car, and come unto me : 

Hear, and your soul shall live ; 

And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
Even the sure mercies of David. 


Behold, I have given him for a witness to the people, 

A leader and commander to the people. 

Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, 
And nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee 

Because of the Lord thy God, 

And for the Holy One of Israel; 

For he hath glorified thee. 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found. 
Call yc upon him while he is near . 

Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
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And let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him ; 

And to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 

For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 

So are my ways higher than your ways, 

And my thoughts than your thoughts. 

For as the rain cometh down, 

And the snow from heaven. 

And rcturneth not thither, 

But watcreth the earth, 

And maketh it bring forth and bud, 

That it may give seed to the sower, 

And bread to the cater : 

So shall my word be that gocth forth out of my mouth : 

It shall not return unto me void, 

But it shall accomplish that which I please. 

And it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 

For ye shall go out with joy, 

And be led forth with peace : 

The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, 

And all the trees of the fields shall clap their hands. 

Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree. 

And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree: 
And it shall be to the Lord for a name, 

For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 
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EXEKCISnS 

(.4) THE USE OF WORDS 

Make a list of all the words in the extract which wc should not 
use in spoken English to-day. Give the corresponding modern 
form in each ease. 

(D) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences of your own cont.iining the following phrases : 
without money .and without price ; that which is good ; .a leader 
and commander; the wicked man ; snow front heaven ; seed to the 
sower. 

(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

The letter h is not always sounded. Copy out the following list 
and put a ring round every silent h : heaven, hour, higlicr, his. 
holy, honest, harbour, haven, hope, heir, hair. 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Hebrew poetry, an example of which wc have been reading, b 
not written in metre or measured lines as English poetry generally 
is. The Hebrew poet did not trouble about making his lines corre¬ 
spond in length, but he endeavoured to make them correspond 
in meaning. For instance, we have the line 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found 

followed by the parallel line 

Call ye upon him while he is nc.ir 

and one repeats the meaning of the other. Quote two other 
parallel tines from this passage. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) It is said that the best things arc those whieh you cannot 

buy. Say what you think of this. 

(ii) Give the names of six kinds of trees that arc to be found 

grow'ing in your district. 
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(iii) \Vritc an essay on “ The Delights of Rainy Days,’ or 
■’ 'I'hc Best Way to Spend Money.” 

(iv) Notice that the mountains and hills are regarded as persons 
in this passage and are said to break forth into singing. \\'c call 
this personification. Find another example. 

(v) Express in a single sentence the moral of the extract. 
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I Which do you think is the most generous action mentioned 
in this book ? 

2. Say which poem you like best, and why. 

3. Stale which is, in your opinion, the funniest episode in the 
book. 

4. Say what you know of each of the following : The Halter, 
Bishop Hatto, Scud East, Martin, Kamal, Monmouth, Hubert, 
Salvation Yeo, and Will Skinner. 

5. Wliat happened at the following places : Cranley, Quebec, 
Boulogne, Sedgemoor, Bideford, Ronccsvalles, Crete? 

6. If you were going to change places with one of the characters 
mentioned in this book, which one would you choose, and why ? 

7. Say what you can about the following : 

(а) The boy who cut a button off another boy’s coat. 

(б) 'I'he girl who liked riddles. 

(f) The king who walked by the seashore. 

(d) The boy who ran out of school. 

(#) The man who despised money. 

(/) The bishop who was afraid. 

8. Write a letter to Tom Browm about his adventures. 

9. Make a list of all the kings mentioned in this book in the 
order of your preference for them. 

10. Say which extract, prose or verse, you like least, and why. 

11. Give the names of the writers who have dealt with the follow¬ 
ing subjects : the waves of the sea ; a raft; bullying ; a man who 
ran away; a mutiny ; riddles. 

12. Write a short story of your own giving further adventures 
of Alice, Tom Brown, or David Copperfield. 

13. Which do you consider to be the most beautiful line of 

poetry in this book ? 

14. Write a short speech in praise of one of the following: 

Columbus, Napoleon, or Gustavus Vasa. 

15. Tell the story of the meanest action which is described in 

this book. 
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lO. M;«kc a list of nvclvc words occurring in this book that you 
had never met before. Give the meaning of each. 

17. Give an imaginary conversation between yourself and David 
Coppcrfield about his adventures. 

18. Which would you prefer : to live, like Crusoe, alone on an 
island, or to live always with the Hatter and the March Hare ? 

ig. There arc several heroes mentioned in this book. Which, 
of them all, is your favourite ? Give your reasons. 

20. Try to write a stanza of your own in imitation of any stanza 
in this collection. Say which stanza you are trying to imitate. 




A LIST OF USEFUL BOOKS FOR 

THE TEACHER 

(A) WORKS OF REFERENCE 
Dartholomew, John. New World Allas (Ilarrap). 

Brbu'er, E. Cobham. The Reader's Handbook (Cliatto and Winclus), 
Dictionary oj Phrase and Fable (Cassell). 

Fowler, H. W. and F. G. Pocket Oxford Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press). 

Roget, P. M. Thesaurus of English Words and Phases (I^ngmans), 
The Nexv Age Encyclopadia. 


{D) HANDBOOKS 

Albert, Edward. A Short History of English I.iliraiure (Harrap). 

Hudson, William H. An Introduction to the Study of Literaluie 
(Harrap). 

Lamborn, E. a. Greening. The Rudiments of Criticism (Clarendon 
Press). 

Lewis, Robert T. Cotnposilion through Story-writing (Harrap). 

Marriott, J. W. Matriculation English (Harrap). 

Pritchard, I'. H. Studies in Literature, Training tn Literary 
Appreciation (Harrap). 

Quilleh-Coucii, Sir A. T. On the Art of Reading, On the Art of 
Writing (Cambridge University Press). 

Sampson, George. English for the English (Cambridge University 
Press). 
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Tomkinson, W. S. The Teaching of English : A Neto Approach 
(Clarendon Press). ^ 

(C) ANTHOLOGIES 

Baxter, A. A Treasury of Prose and Poetry (Harrap). 

Cornish, W. H. Bygone England (Harrap). 

Drew, A., and Robinson, B., Prose and Verse Speaking for Schools 
(Harrap). 

Edgar, M. G. A Treasury of Verse (Harrap). 

Hall, C. J. Selections from the English Poets (Harrap). 

Henley, W. E. Lyra Heroica (Macmillan). 

Lee, F. II. The Lure of the Sea^ The Lure of the Hills (Harrap). 

Marriott, J. W. One-Act Plays of To-day\ First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Scries ; Short Stories of To-day (Harrap). 

Methuen, Sir A. An Anthology of Modem Verse (Methuen). 

Palcrave, F. T. The Golden Treasury (World’s Classics Edition). 

Pritchard, F. H. Essays of To-da}\More Essays of To-day^ Short 
Stories of Yesterday (Harrap). 

Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. The Oxford Book of English Verse, The 
Oxford Book of English Prose, The Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse (Clarendon Press). 

Sampson, George. Cambridge Readings in Literature (Cambridge 
University Press). 

Sombrvillf, David. A Companion to “ The Golden Treasury ” 
(Grant Richards). 

Treble, H. A., and Vallins, G. H. Narrative Essays and Sketches, 
Essays of Yesterday (Harrap). 

Walters, L. D’O. An Anthology of Recetd Poetry (Harrap). 

Poems of To-day, First and Second Series (Sidg^vick and Jackson). 

The Poetry and Life Series (Harrap). . 
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A LIST OF USEFUL BOOKS 


(Z>) FOR THE CLASS LIBRARY 

A wide range of suitable books at moderate prices may be selected 
from the following series: 

All-Time Talcs (Harrap). 

Told Through the Ages (Harrap). 

The Kings’ Treasuries of Literature (Dent). 

Harrap’s Junior Modem English Series. 

Harrap's Modern English Series. 

Harrap’s Standard Fiction Library. 




NEW BOOKS ON ENGLISH 

ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 

For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. By F. H. 
Pritchard, late Senior English Master at Dcvonport High School. 
One Hundred and TAir/w.'a I Ujusaud. Crow'n Svo, 264 pages, 25. 6d. 

An admirable practice book in English for lower and middle lornis in 
secondary schools and for upper classes in primar>* schools. The exercises 
are abundant, and in many cases novel m character. 

■* After carefully exumiiiuti; Uiy copy ol En-Uift Exsr-uii aoJ F.MrtcMn which you kindly ien'. 
for my mipcctioa. 1 tud htaiAUoQ m deuUio^ to order br*gk foe class use m my Vppet 
Fornix. It it 40 excellcfil U»k, aod inents 4li its pruise—aod »nar«—il received trom 
UacbcTS here/' 

INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH EXTRACTS 
AND EXERCISES 

By F. H. pRiiCHARD. Crown 8\o, 192 |>agc-;, i-. «>d. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 

By F. H. Pritchard. Si.r/A Impression. Cr. 8vo, 224 pages. 29.3d. 

INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND 
EXERCISES 

By F. H. Pritchard Seventh Inipuisicn. Cr. 8vo, 272 pages. 23. Od. 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE 

By F. H. Pritchard. £ii,’h/k Impression. Cr. 8vo. 20S pages. 2s. 6d. 

** A ikUful choice oi of altemAle poetry Mi i prose, mtb Mtsuotuis ps;UHiog out Hicil 

ipedaJ qualities, uukci up an iutercsting mauual lor students/* 

TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION 

By F. H. Pritchard. Sta/h Impression. Crown 8vo, 204 pages, 

2S. 6d. 

This volume is a practical guide to just taste in the best books, makifig 
easier the study of such a work as Hudson's Iniroduction to the bludy of 
Literature. Its aim is to broaden the b<asis of enjoyment and to induce 
an appreciation of the beauties of true literature. 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 

Edited, with Introduction and Exercises, by F. H. Pritchard. Crown 
8vo, 288 pages, 23. 6d. Harrap Library Edition, without Exercises, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net; Blue and Red Antique Leather, Boards, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. 

This selection contains thirty-four essays by Joseph Conrad, George 
Santayana, C. K. Chesterton, Robert Lynd, A. A. Milne, Rupert 
Brooke, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Edmund Gossb, C. E. Montague, etc, 

MORE ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 

Unijotm with the above. 

This selection contains thirty-five essays by J. C. Squire, Professor 
Saintsbury. W. R. Inge. Philip Guedalla, Thomas Burke, etc. 



AN ENGLISH COURSE OF GREAT ORIGINALITY 

A YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH 

By J. W. Marriott. Eleventh Impression, Crown 8vo, 176 pages, 29. 3d. 
Prospectus free on application. 

Kuv. for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 

This book is intended for pupils from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
The work is divided into forty weeks, each of which contains (a) material 
for thinking exercises, including tests of inteUigence and ingenuity; 
(6) opportunity for self-expression, imaginative effort, and original experi¬ 
ment ; (c) an introduction to some great author or masterpiece of literature. 

'* Text-books on the tc^ichiog of EQ^ii^h have f^c^xXy improved In recent years, and this il 
one ot the best we have seen. It is well pUnoed and lull oi su^estioos which will be lovaioable 
to the keen tc.ichcr.’*— A. A. 

The author, creaUy dahog, has introduced jokes into an English lesson. Canon Evan Daniell 
will no doubt turn in his grave, but the lessen which is often a bugbear to teacher and taugbi 
DST, by following this boob, become one of the most attractive to the cumculocn. The choice of 
authors Co be read isexcelieot/*— bchoclmaUer's Rnw. 

EXERCISES IN THINKING AND EXPRESSING 

For use in Day Schools, Evening Schools, Adult Classes, etc. By 
J. \V. Marriott. Author of A Year's Work in English, etc. Sixth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, i68 pages. 2S. 

Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 

** This volume is amngee) .is a set of forty lessons or weeks 0/ study, and It cnljht b, eallod 
a book on composition, or a book on reading, or a bot^k on ibe logical elements. A dually, tilt 
A set 0/ meU admirably davised Uitons tn the usi 0/ ianguo^#. The teacher who works through it 
will gain considerable personal enjoy men t at well asucw confidenoelo the handling of his EugUth 
lessons."—Mr G. Saufson in the Daily News. 

MATRICULATION ENGLISH 

By J. W. Marriott. Third Impression, Crowsi 8vo, 264 pages, 2s. 6d, 
Key, for Teacher’s only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 

This book covers all the requirements of students for the Matriculation 
course, and at the same time has all the freshness and originality to be 
expected of this author. 

A HEW THREE-BOOK CQVRSE 

A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 

In Three Books. By J. W. Marriott. Author of A Year s Work in 
English, etc. Tenth Impression. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Part I, lao 
pages. IS. : Part II. 128 pages, is.; Part III, 160 pages, is. 3d. 

A Stimulating and original three years’ course in reading, talking, and 
>vritiug English for scholars of about ten to twelve years of age 

JUNIOR ENGLISH TESTS 

By E. E. Reynolds. Fifth Impression. Small 8vo, 64 pages, sewed, 6d, 

PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

By J. R. Morgan. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 208 pages, as. 


A compute list oj Messrs Harrap's books on English will be sent free 

on request. 




